
Terrence J. O'Rourke, newly elected president of the American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities, 
is pictured with House Majority Whip John Brademas (Indiana) (right) and Dr. Frank Bowe (left), Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the ACCD. Brademas was presented with the first Distinguished Service Award 
to be presented by the Coalition. (See NAD Communicative Skills Program Newsletter.) 
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Local Television Programs 

A few months back we announced an award for 
the local television program judged best in its contri¬ 
butions to the deaf community. Several excellent 
nominations were forthcoming. 

It was felt, however, that insufficient time had 
been allowed for entries and the guidelines had not 
been clearly stated. Accordingly, the competition is 
being reopened—with an October 15, 1978, deadline. 

Nominations should be accompanied by supporting 
documents, including copies of videotapes, if any. Es¬ 
sential is evidence of support/acceptance by the deaf 
community itself. 

For those having already submitted nominations: 
Additional documentation will be welcome for the 
extended deadline. 

Proposition 13 

Results of the California vote on “Proposition 13” 
have been clearly apparent—programs subject to prop¬ 
erty taxation are being curtailed and in some instances 
eliminated. Other states will be taking similar action 
in the near future if their constitutions so permit. 

Schools for the deaf, especially the state residential 
schools, may face difficulties—both in operating funds 
and in building programs. Funding provisions vary 
from state to state, as do local contributions to such 
schools. Property taxes, as such, are not always the 
source of revenues. 

In turn, Federal funding of countless programs 
faces careful appraisals and cutbacks because of limita¬ 
tions at the state levels, which affect Federal support. 
With the snowball effect at the state level, demands 
for holding the line at the Federal level will increase. 

And all the above when inflation continues alarm¬ 
ingly! 


Progress in Telecommunications 

Several developments in the area of telecommuni¬ 
cations should be noted: 

More and more Federal officers are installing 
TTYs or other devices so that the deaf will have 
“equal access.” State and local agencies are respond¬ 
ing to similar demands. Some parts of the private 
sector are taking action, e.g., telephone companies 
to provide for service requests and complaints. 

Some state regulatory commissions are listening 
carefully to pleas to reduce rates for long distance 
calls, for which typed conversations take much longer 
than voice transmission. 

And now California has eased restrictions on 
“foreign devices” which the telephone companies have 
long opposed—to the extent that couplers or modems 
may be eliminated. 

Competition in marketing of devices has resulted in 
holding the line on prices or the development of 
cheaper products. (The compatability feature, how¬ 
ever, is still in dispute.) 

Deaf Heritage 

The captioned version of the ABC Evening News 
(Station WHBG-Boston) includes some interesting epi¬ 
sodes of Deaf Heritage each week over the Public 
Broadcasting Service network. Considerable research 
and editing goes into such programming. 

Jack Gannon of the Alumni and Public Relations 
Office of Gallaudet College is working on a book, 
Deaf Heritage, in conjunction with the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf’s centennial in 1980. 

As we have pointed out on numerous occasions, 
much remains to be done in the area of Deaf Heritage 
at the state level before research and resource pos¬ 
sibilities are lost. 

In this connection, we note that in Kansas’ William 
Mara and others have prepared some excellent articles. 
Are we missing other examples? 
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Discrimination Against Deaf Truck Drivers . . . 

Culprit: U. S. Department Of Transportation 

By W. H. WOODS, SR., Author of “The Forgotten People” 


Why are deaf truck drivers discri¬ 
minated against? Why must they bear 
the unfair burden of an “unsafe” label? 
All of us should ask this question of 
our own government. 

Evidence points to the United States De¬ 
partment of Transportation (USDOT) as 
the culprit. 

Backing the USDOT are the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and South¬ 
ern Railway Systems. 

I sent out a form letter to USDOT, the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
and to the Departments of Transporta¬ 
tion in 48 of the 50 states in the union, 
in order to be able to answer affirma¬ 
tively Editor Jess Smith’s question (edi¬ 
torial, in the October 1977 Deaf Ameri¬ 
can): “Does anybody have a study/ 
summary of state legislation and regu¬ 
lations on licensing of deaf drivers on 
long-distance runs?) 

Despite today’s bureaucracy, we have 
had our share of long distance deaf truck 
drivers—with no evidence of any higher 
accident rates, when compared to hear¬ 
ing drivers. But apparently the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., (ATA) and 
USDOT have been unaware of our deaf 
truck drivers with safe driving records. 

Consider the drivers reported on the 
June issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
Peter Andronica, Daniel Di Benedetto 
and Morris Katz have had 33 years of 
accident-free driving, with millions of 
miles of truck driving in interstate com¬ 
merce to their credit. 

Could ATA and USDOT have made the 
decisions they have made against the 
deaf truck driver if they had such in¬ 
formation on deaf drivers? 

In order to find out what our con¬ 
tiguous 48 states think of our truck 
drivers, I sent out the following form 
letter to their Departments of Trans¬ 
portation: 

“To help their cause, I am seeking in¬ 
formation on deaf truck drivers as well 
as drivers of school buses transporting 
deaf children. 

“I have records of deaf drivers of 18- 
jwheeled trucks in interstate commerce 
with no accidents in many years of 
driving. South Carolina is now permit¬ 
ting deaf drivers to operate school buses 
of deaf children. 

“I would like for you to answer the 
following questions: 

“Do you allow the deaf to drive 10- 
to-18 wheeled trucks? 

“If the answer is no, please state the 
reason for the regulation. 

“Do you allow deaf to drive school 
busses transporting deaf chil¬ 
dren? 

“Any other information on the above 
two classes will be appreciated. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“W. H. Woods, Sr.” 

The first letter received was from 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
which read, in part: 


“In the past, there was a proposal to 
let the totally deaf person drive a com¬ 
mercial motor vehicle but this was not 
adopted because of the possibility of 
adverse safety effects. Some of these 
being not able to hear air leaks when 
conducting pre-trip inspections, not be¬ 
ing able to hear engine noises that may 
break down on the road and similar 
situations where hearing was considered 
necessary for safety.” 

We might well ask, has it ever oc¬ 
curred to ATA that the deaf truck driver 
can FEEL engine noises much better 
than the hearing truck driver can HEAR? 
Normal truck drivers often do not hear 
weak signals that a deaf driver can de¬ 
tect through sensitivity to feel and han¬ 
dling. Flashing lights on the dashboard 
catch the eyes of the deaf driver much 
quicker than ears can detect weak 
signals. And, obviously, hearing signals 
which must be heard are useless with the 
windows closed, and air conditioning and 
radio on. The ability to hear may help 
the truck driver when he is conducting 
pre-trip inspections, but it is not a guar¬ 
antee of safety on the road. 

Replies from states were somewhat 
surprising, considering USDOT regula¬ 
tions. Thirty-six states favor the deaf 
truck driver. Fourteen states allow the 
deaf to drive school buses transporting 
deaf children, 24 are opposed. Six states 
answered “no” to both questions. 

The second letter received was from 
Maryland, the very state the National 
Association of the Deaf (NAD) has its 
headquarters (in Silver Spring). Yet it 
seems the NAD did not know Maryland 
allows deaf truck drivers chauffeur 
licenses. 

Maryland answers, in part: “Do you 
allow the deaf to drive 10- to 18- wheeled 
trucks? The answer is Yes. Maryland Ve¬ 
hicle Law is silent regarding deafness, 
provided, however, that the applicant can 
satisfactorily pass our law (law of the 
road) test and our vision test and can, 
also, satisfactorily demonstrate his 
ability and competence in an actual 
driving test using a vehicle applicable to 
the class of license applied for.” 

Maryland also answers: “Do you allow 
the deaf to drive school buses trans¬ 
porting deaf children? The answer is No. 
The Code of Maryland and Regulations 
requires that a school bus driver ‘must 
be capable of hearing of whispered voice, 
at a distance of 20 feet, with, or without, 
a hearing aid.’ ” 

USDOT, probably not so incidentally, 
has the same “whisper”’ regulation. 

What do the other states have to say? 
In alphabetical order: 

ALABAMA: “The State of Alabama will 
license a deaf person to drive a truck 
in this state and the only restriction 
would be that the vehicle be equipped 
with an outside and rear view mirror. I 
cannot answer your question concerning 


school bus drivers as this department 

does not handle this.” 

ARIZONA: when no reply was forth¬ 
coming from Arizona, a second letter, 
this time to the Governor of Arizona, 
brought a response from the director of 
Arizona Department of Transportation. 
He said, in part: 

“The answer to your first question is 
“yes.” Arizona will issue a chauffeur’s 
license to anyone who passes the exami¬ 
nation. 

“On the second question, the answer 
is ‘no.’ One of the minimum require¬ 
ments of school bus drivers is that mini¬ 
mum hearing levels be maintained even 
if a hearing aid is used.” 

ARKANSAS: No to both truck and bus 
driving. Follows USDOT regulations. 
CALIFORNIA: “1. California will permit 
a deaf driver to operate 3-axle vehicles 

(Class 2), any combination of vehicles 
(Class 1) intra-state, under the following 
conditions: 

(a) a special driving test to deter¬ 
mine that the driver can and 
does compensate for the dis¬ 
ability. 

(b) restrict the license as follows: 
‘When driving Class 1 and 2 ve¬ 
hicle may not operate vehicle 
transporting passengers, or ma¬ 
terials requiring placards or 
markings per Sec. 27903 VC.’ 

2. The restriction would not permit 
the operation of any type of bus.” 
COLORADO: “There is no hearing test 
for drivers of any motor vehicles, except 
for drivers of school buses.” Deaf can 
drive 18-wheeled trucks in this state. 
CONNECTICUT: Follows USDOT regu¬ 
lations on school buses, but permits deaf 
persons to operate 10- to 18-wheeled 
trucks within the state. The deaf truck 
driver cannot be involved in interstate 
commerce. 

DELAWARE: “Since this jurisdiction is 
small I am quite familiar with our prob¬ 
lems, particularly with those applicants 
of drivers license who have impairments, 
but I don’t recall having licensed any¬ 
one nor authorized the licensing of any 
applicant of the “10- to 18”-wheeled 
trucks nor school buses who are deaf. 
Though I’m sure we have our share of 
drivers who are impaired. So Delaware’s 
answer is ‘yes’ to both questions.” 
FLORIDA: Permits deaf drivers to oper¬ 
ate 18-wheeled trucks. Does not allow 
deaf to drive school buses. 

GEORGIA: “. .. Drivers License Advisory 
Board states that an individual, with a 
hearing incapacity, who successfully 
passes all parts of the state driving ex¬ 
amination and has two side mirrors in 
addition to any inside rear view mirror 
otherwise required, qualifies for any class 
he so desires. Deaf may operate school 
buses if special equipment to aid the 
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driver is installed.’* 

IDAHO: “Idaho does issue chauffer li¬ 
censes to deaf applicants. The only stipu¬ 
lation is that they have rear view mirrors 
on both sides of the truck. We do not 
know how many deaf truck drivers are 
licensed since they are not identified as 
deaf on the records. The Idaho School for 
the Deaf has one deaf school bus driver 
who has been in that position for many 
years. Idaho has adopted the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Tarnsportation rules with 
the exception of conflicts with Idaho 
laws, so deaf applicants can be issued 
chauffeur licenses.” 

ILLINOIS: “This will acknowledge re¬ 
ceipts of your recent letter, which was 
forwarded to this office by the Governor, 
regarding Illinois’ requirements for the 
operation of a semi-trailer truck and a 
school bus by a deaf individual. 

“In response to your first question, the 
Illinois Vehicle Code does not prohibit 
the issuance of a drivers license to a 
deaf individual who is otherwise quali¬ 
fied to safely operate a motor vehicle. 
However, our office does by policy re¬ 
quire that the drivers license be re¬ 
stricted to require the use of a vehicle 
which has a left outside rearview 
mirror. Presently, a deaf individual who 
qualifies for the issuance of a drivers li¬ 
cense which permits the operation of a 
semi-trailer truck, is not prohibited from 
operating such vehicle within the juris¬ 
dictional limits of the State of Illinois. 
Should such an individual desire to oper¬ 
ate in interstate commerce, he or she 
would be required to meet the standards 
prescribed by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation. 

“In response to your second question, 
an individual who wishes to operate a 
school bus must be certified by the Il¬ 
linois Office of Education, and meet 
those requirements estbalished by that 
office. One of those requirements in¬ 
volves a physical examination, including 
a demonstration of hearing. It is our 
understanding that this hearing exami¬ 
nation requires that the individual must 
be able to hear a forced whisper at a 
distance of 5 feet without the use of a 
hearing aid.” 

INDIANA: “School buses in Indiana can¬ 
not be driven by deaf drivers. The stand¬ 
ards for school bus drivers is very 
strict. But for truck drivers, I cannot 
answer your question. Either the Truck¬ 
ing Co.’s or Federal laws would enter 
into that field.” 

IOWA: “We have no state law that pro¬ 
hibits us from issuing a Iowa chauffeur’s 
license to a person that is deaf. How¬ 
ever, in checking with the Iowa Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, who issues 
the final authority for an individual to 
drive a school bus, I have learned that 
a deaf person or, for that matter, a 
person that wears a hearing aid, cannot 
be issued a school bus driving permit.” 
KANSAS: Kansas sent my letter on a 10- 
to 18-wheel deaf trucker to Kansas Cor¬ 
poration Commission for its response. 
No letter has been forthcoming. Kansas 
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is opposed to deaf driving school buses, 
but the regulation can be waived for 
special reason. 

KENTUCKY: When no reply was re¬ 
ceived on the first letter, a letter to 
Governor Julian M. Carroll brought this 
reply: 

“Thank you for your recent letter. 

I am pleased to inform you that Ken¬ 
tucky Revised Statutes contain no pro¬ 
visions restricting a deaf person from 
operating a motor vehicle regardless of 
type, provided he complies with all 
other requirements.” 

LOUISIANA: “Yes, deaf drivers are li¬ 
censed to drive 18-wheel vehicles with 
the restriction of outside rearview mir¬ 
rors imposed on the Class D license. 
Operators with a Class B, C or D license 
may transport school children.” 

MAINE: “To obtain a driver’s license 
which would allow one to drive 10- to 
18-wheel trucks, it is required that the 
person have ten to twenty decibels of 
hearing in one ear, and this may be 
corrected to that minimum. The State 
has been guided by the Federal Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety in establishing 
this minimum requirement. Deaf per¬ 
sons may operate under a so-called 
Class 3 license. This license would 
authorize one to drive vehicles not ex¬ 
ceeding registered weight of 18,000 
pounds. While the State does not al¬ 
low deaf persons to operate school buses, 
the Baxter School for the Deaf has 
drivers operating nine-passenger vans 
used for transporting deaf students.” 
MARYLAND: Permits deaf to drive 18- 
wheeled trucks. Is opposed to school 
buses operated by deaf persons. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

“1. Do you allow deaf to drive 10- to 
18-wheeled trucks? ANSWER—YES. 

“2. Do you allow deaf to drive school 
buses transporting deaf children? 

ANSWER—NO.” USDOT rules apply 
on school buses, but do not on inter¬ 
state truck commerce, because Mass¬ 
achusetts has its own law permitting 
deaf truckers on interstate highways. 
MICHIGAN: “The Department of State 
has no special rules or tests for deaf 
drivers. They are treated the same as 
any driver with no physical impairment 
and are given the same written, vision, 
road sign, and road tests. The Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission does have 
a hearing requirement for a person en¬ 
gaged in interstate commerce and a deaf 
person is not allowed to drive across 
state lines.” Michigan is opposed to 
deaf persons driving school buses of 
deaf children. Follows USDOT regu¬ 
lations. 

MINNESOTA: “Yes, we do allow deaf 
people to drive large vehicles. If a per¬ 
son is deaf, he would be restricted to 
driving only vehicles with outside rear 
view mirrors. A person who is deaf 
would not be allowed to drive a school 
bus.” 

MISSISSIPPI: “ . . . that deafness shall 
not be a bar to obtaining a driver’s 
license. The State Department of Edu¬ 
cation, however, does not allow a deaf 


driver to operate school buses trans¬ 
porting children.” 

MISSOURI: There are no regulations re¬ 
stricting the deaf from operating these 
types of vehicles, (trucks) in the State 
of Missouri. There are no regulations 
restricting the deaf from driving this 
type of vehicle (bus) in the State of Mis¬ 
souri. 

MONTANA: “We are in receipt of your 
recent correspondence. The answer to 
both questions would be no. In reference 
to 10- to 18-wheelers, Montana adopted 
the DOT driver and safety qualifications 
on January 10, 1969, which prohibit a 
deaf person from driving intrastate, the 
same as the DOT interstate regulations, 
with no waiver available. 

“The school bus problem has never 
been addressed, as most deaf students 
go to school in Great Falls and are not 
bused except for special events, this 
being of a charter nature which requires 
a non-deaf driver. 

“The records you refer to (deaf driv¬ 
ers and interstate transportation) would 
appear to have been arrived at illegally 
as the same DOT qualifications exist na¬ 
tionwide with no waiver available, the 
same as in Montana ...” 

NEBRASKA: Yes to 10- and 18-wheeled 
trucks. No to bus transporting deaf 
children. 

NEVADA: “All drivers with disable¬ 
ments, including the deaf, are given a 
comprehensive driving test so that we 
may determine if they are able to com¬ 
pensate for their loss of hearing or other 
disability in the safe operation of that 
particular type of vehicle.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Again, a letter to 
Governor Meldrim Thomson, Jr., brought 
a reply after a long silence. Commis¬ 
sioner Richard M. Flynn answers: 

“In response to your specific questions, 
a deaf person is not specifically prohib¬ 
ited from operating any motor vehicle 
within the State of New Hampshire, but 
is restricted to a system of outside rear¬ 
view mirrors which enable a full view 
of the road behind the vehicle. 

“We have never had a deaf person 
apply to drive a school bus transporting 
deaf children. Our laws require that 
school bus operators pass a physical 
examination by the person’s private phy¬ 
sician. If a physician raises such an is¬ 
sue, we do not know what the ruling 
would be.” 

NEW JERSEY: Has no regulations pro¬ 
hibiting deaf drivers from driving 18- 
wheeled trucks on interstate. But USDOT 
regulations apply to bus drivers. 

NEW YORK: “A Class 1 license allows 
the holder to operate any passenger ve¬ 
hicle, taxicab, truck, tractor, truck-trail¬ 
er combination or tractor-trailer combi¬ 
nation. The New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Motor Vehicles will issue a 
Class 1 license to a person who is total¬ 
ly deaf, provided, of course, that the 
individual demonstrates his ability to 
safely operate the vehicle under road 
test conditions. This license will, how¬ 
ever, be restricted to operation of ve¬ 
hicles equipped with “full-view” mirrors. 
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The States And Deaf Truck And Bus Drivers 


YES to Truck Driving 

No to Truck 

No to Bus Driving 

37 States 

and Bus Driving 

23 States 

Alabama 

6 States 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

California 

Montana 

Colorado 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Florida 

Delaware 

Texas 

Illinois 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Georgia 


Iowa 

Idaho 

Yes to Bus Driving 

Kansas* 

Illinois 

14 States 

Maryland 

Iowa 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

Michigan 

Louisiana 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Maine 

Kansas* 

Mississippi 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts 

Louisiana 

New Jersey 

Michigan 

Maine 

New York 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

South Carolina 

Utah 

Nevada 

Vermont 

Virginia 

New Hampshire 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

New Jersey 

Wyoming 


New York 


Can't Answer on Bus 

North Carolina 

No Reply on Trucks 

Alabama 

North Dakota 

Kansas 

New Hampshire 

Oregon 


•Can be waived 

Pennsylvania 

Can't Answer 


South Carolina 

on Trucks 


South Dakota 

Indiana 



Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


An individual who is totally deaf would 
not be qualified to operate a bus in 
New York State.” 

NEW MEXICO: No to both questions. 
The state has adopted USDOT regula¬ 
tions. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Once again, a sec¬ 
ond letter, addressed to the Governor, 
brought an answer from Secretary of 
State Thomas W. Brawshaw, Jr.: 

“Your letter to Governor Hunt refer¬ 
ence to deaf individuals and their driv¬ 
ing status has been referred to me for 
reply. 

“North Carolina law does not prohibit 
the operation of motor vehicles by one 
who is deaf if he otherwise meets the 
requirements. The driver who is deaf 
will be restricted to driving motor ve¬ 
hicles equipped with an outside rear 
view mirror and his operator or chauf¬ 
feur license will show such restriction. 

“In addition to the requirements of 
an operator’s license, drivers of school 
buses are required to be trained in the 
operation of school buses. This train¬ 
ing is provided by Traffic Safety Edu¬ 
cation Services of the Division of Motor 
Vehicles. A driver who is deaf is not 
afforded this training and, therefore, 
cannot be certified to operate school 
buses. We have no school buses spe¬ 
cifically assigned to transport deaf chil¬ 
dren; however, if deaf children are be¬ 
ing transported in an activity bus, that 
bus may be driven by a deaf person hold¬ 
ing a chauffeur license with the restric¬ 
tion of an outside rear view mirror and 
the bus must be so equipped.” 

NORTH DAKOTA: No restrictions for 
deaf persons operating vehicles in North 
Dakota. If a person can pass the exam¬ 
ination, a license is issued. It appears 
qualified deaf drivers may operate pub¬ 
lic buses. 


OHIO: The state of Ohio has adopted the 
USDOT regulations, so it is “no” to 
both truck and bus driving. 

OKLAHOMA: 

OREGON: Will issue a truck driver’s 
license to persons who are deaf, but 
there are other specific regulations im¬ 
posed by the Federal government con¬ 
cerning interstate truck operations. This 
means Oregon’s deaf truck drivers can¬ 
not cross the state line into another. No 
to bus operation by a deaf person. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Will issue operator’s 
license to a deaf person but the USDOT 
regulations apply in most cases. Op¬ 
posed deaf persons driving school buses. 
RHODE ISLAND: “In reply to your let¬ 
ter regarding deaf operators of certain 
vehicles, please be advised that the Reg¬ 
istry of Motor Vehicles’ policy is not to 
issue school bus or chauffeur licenses to 
the deaf. 

“Because of the potential danger of 
not hearing warnings from passengers, 
or in the case of large commercial ve¬ 
hicles, the deaf individual cannot re¬ 
ceive the verbal warnings and directions 
when in the process of backing into con¬ 
gested areas.” 

Rhode Island is unaware that Massa¬ 
chusetts deaf long distance truck drivers 
passed through Rhode Island to New 
York for many years without an acci¬ 
dent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: “We have no re¬ 
striction prohibiting deaf drivers from 
operating 10- to 18-wheeled vehiclies. 
However, they are restricted to when 
operating these type vehicles they must 
be equipped with outside mirrors.” 
Deaf can drive school buses of deaf 
children. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Yes to truck driving. 
Yes and no on bus driving, subject to 
regulations. USDOT regulations apply. 


TENNESSEE: “In regard to your in¬ 
quiries to the Tennessee Department of 
Safety, please be advised that the im¬ 
plementation of Tennessee driver license 
laws for this department does not pro¬ 
vide for the issuance of a Special Chauf¬ 
feur license to a deaf applicant. This 
would apply to both the 10-18 wheel 
trucks and to school buses.” (This 
law conflicts with reality because Ten¬ 
nessee has one 18-wheel truck driver 
right now!) 

TEXAS: Has adopted USDOT regulations 
on truck and bus driving. 

UTAH: Utah is cautious in issuing per¬ 
mits to deaf truck drivers. USDOT reg¬ 
ulations apply for deaf school bus driv¬ 
ers. But Utah says: “We do have, in 
many cases, drivers who are deaf handl¬ 
ing big equipment and who are consider¬ 
ed to be very capable in doing so. We 
find that we have very few problems with 
the deaf driver, and their driving records 
are really outstanding. They know that 
they have a handicap and they compen¬ 
sate for it.” 

VERMONT: Yes to both questions. Re¬ 
strictions are the deaf must have out¬ 
side rear view mirror. 

VIRGINIA: Yes to truck driving. No to 
bus driving. 

WASHINGTON: Will issue a truck driv¬ 
er’s permit to a deaf person. As to school 
bus, it is up to the discretion of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
WISCONSIN: Will give permit to a deaf 
person operating a truck but USDOT 
regulations apply when it comes to in¬ 
terstate commerce. Deaf truck drivers 
cannot cross into another state. USDOT 
regulations apply on school buses. 
WYOMING: “The answer to both of the 
questions posed in your letter is ‘yes.’ 
Our present state statutes do not re¬ 
strict the deaf from operating any motor 
vehicle, providing, of course, that they 
pass all other examinations.” 

From this study-summary of state 
legislation and regulations inspired by 
Editor Jess M. Smith, it appears the 
USDOT is in control of most states when 
it comes to interstate commerce traffic. 

The reasoning behind USDOT regu¬ 
lations against the deaf driver is that 
they cannot hear train whistles, sirens, 
etc. Yet, in an informal survey, I have 
asked hearing relatives and countless 
friends if they can hear sirens with all 
their windows closed and air condition¬ 
ing and radio on while driving. All of 
them said, “No.” So why does the USDOT 
omit this vital consideration of circum¬ 
stances involved? 

Another USDOT regulation is that the 
deaf truck driver cannot hear engine 
noises, detect brake malfunction. Have 
they ever considered the deaf can feel 
engine “noises,” get used to a truck’s 
usual rhythm and is very alert to 
changes of rhythm—more alert, in fact, 
than his hearing counterpart? And if 
sound is needed to warn of brake failure, 
why can’t it be put on the dashboard 
with flashing lights? Hearing truck 
drivers often fail to hear this weak 
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signal, even if they “can hear a pin 
drop.” 

The states that have adopted USDOT 
regulations against the deaf truck driver 
do so in conflict with Federal law 
against discrimination in employment. 
The states can allow their truck drivers 
to cross state lines on interstate business 
without any penalty. New York, Massa¬ 
chusetts and a few others have been 
doing it in conflict with USDOT regu¬ 
lations. 

Regarding Canadian truck drivers, 
Kenny Pearce, the Canadian deaf truck 
driver, writes he has finally obtained his 
cherished No. 1 license, permitting him 
and all the other deaf drivers in Al¬ 
berta Province to drive over the 10,000 
pounds limit. Mr. Pearce easily obtained 
$1,000,000 liability insurance. Here is 
the letter from the Solicitor General’s 
office notifying Pearce that the Motor 
Vehicle Branch has removed the class 
T limitations on deaf drivers: 

And Kenny Pearce wrote me this nice 
letter regarding my efforts: 

Dec. 3, 1977 

“Dear Mr. Woods: 

“This is one of the happiest days of my 
life because today I got a letter saying all 
deaf in Alberta can have class No. 1 Driver’s 
License. All we have to do is go down and 
pass the test with a tractor-trailer. This does 
not worry me at all. I know I will have no 



Kenny Pearce has finally purchased his own truck and is at present training other deaf in 
the truck driving profession in Alberta Province in Canada. 


trouble with the test. It is just too bad the 
license plate is closed today or I would be 
able to tell you I have my license. The only 
reason a deaf person will not be able to 
get his license is if he cannot drive. This 
is fair because the hearing will be required 
to take tests and that is all I wanted. 

“Thank you. Thank you. And thank you. It 
took you only one year while I fought alone 
for eight years. I will be always grateful for 
the help you gave all deaf in Alberta and I 
thank you. 

“I have not told the others yet because I 
wanted you to be told first. Tonight I will 
pass the word around and offer my truck 
to train deaf people that have trouble in 
passing the tests. Some will have trouble 
finding a truck to take for the test. I will 
help anyone in that line. 

“One more fight won. Soon deafness will 


fighting for the deaf. You do it well. 

Sincerely and gratefully 
Kenny Pearce.” 

November 30, 1977 
Mr. Kenny Pearce 
54 Garnet Crescent 
Sherwood Park, Alberta 
T8A 2S4 

Dear Mr. Pearce: 

Subject: Deaf Drivers — Class "V License 

My apology, Mr. Pearce, for not responding 
sooner to your July 22nd letter to the Ministry, 
and the redirection of your letter to me, as 
advised by T. Sylvia Price, Administrative As¬ 
sistant to the Office of the Minister. The 
reason for this delay has been because of 
further research and review carried out 
within the Branch, resulting in the following: 
Starting December 1, 1977, the Motor Vehicle 
Branch will remove the class “1” limitation on 



not be a handicap because the stumbling 
block in our path will be removed. Keep on 


deaf drivers, however, approved candidates 
will be subject to the following restriction: 


OPERATOR'S CERTIFICATE 

S5* LICENCE NO. 

iftloilh* nasnq 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


THIS IS T0 CERTIFY THAT TM£ PCRSCJ 
NAMAfiABOVE is AUTHORISED TO OPEfl 
ATE JEHICLES Of THE CtASS THOM 
HEREON IN ACCORDANCE WITH TNI 
MOVISiONS OF THE REGULATIONS UW 
OE* THE MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRA 


robf of No.'1 license granted to Kenny Pearce. 


“Class 1 does not include classes 2 and 4 
while performing a passenger carrying 
service.” 

It is hoped this response answers your 
concerns of licensing, and of deaf drivers 
in general. 

Yours truly, 

G. J. Pedersen, Director 
MOTOR VEHICLE BRANCH 

Here is the latest photograph of Ken¬ 
ny with his own truck. He plans to 
expand his business, and to give other 
deaf in Alberta a chance at the truck 
driving profession. 

Such a victory makes me feel good. 

Now the stigma of “unsafe” which 
brands the American deaf truck driver— 
because of regulations imposed by the 
United States Department of Transporta¬ 
tion of the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration—must be re¬ 
moved. We should adopt Canada’s ex¬ 
ample for most provinces . . . “no hearing 
required” when applying for a truck 
driving permit. 

Tennesee’s deaf driver (name with¬ 
held to protect him) is still driving 
his 18-wheeled truck for his employer. 
This deaf truck driver is shown be¬ 
sides his truck in clear 1977 license 
plates in a photograph I have in my 
files. He drove his truck back and 
forth to Chicago for his employer. For 
unexplained reasons, his employer did 
not reply to two letters I wrote him. 
Reportedly the employer has discon¬ 
tinued sending this deaf truck driver 
on interstate commerce business but per¬ 
mits him to drive only in Tennessee. 
Truck driving by deaf is forbidden in 
Tennessee. 

From the results of this survey, we 
must suspect that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, the USDOT and the 
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ATA do not fully realize there is Fed¬ 
eral law that plainly states: ‘‘Arbitrary 
employment discrimination against per¬ 
sons with handicapping conditions is 
illegal and against public policy.” 

The deaf truck driver has proven his 
worth many times. But right now, all 
too often, he is being discriminated 
against. 

In the June 1977 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, I mentioned that Wiscon¬ 
sin’s deaf were prohibited by the 
USDOT’s regulations, from doing busi¬ 
ness on our interstates. Yet the Wis¬ 
consin Department of Transportation 
says, “We have no state law that pro¬ 
hibits us from issuing a Wisconsin 
chauffeur’s license to a person that is 
deaf.” That Wisconsin truck driver can 
obtain a chauffeur’s license permitting 
him to drive in Wisconsin, but the 
USDOT regulation denies him legal ac¬ 
cess to interstate work. 

In the Rehabilitation Gazette, 1977, 
there was an article saying that Con¬ 
gressman Tom Harkin (D-Iowa) is vitally 
interested in the rights of the deaf 
since he has a brother who is deaf. So 
I decided to write him the following 
letter: 

Congressman Tom Harkin’s reply: 

February 23, 1978 

“Thank you for your recent letter. I ap¬ 
preciate your bringing this issue to my at¬ 
tention. 

“I have been in contact with the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Transportation and the National 
Center for Law and the Deaf concerning the 
vast differences among state and Federal 
laws regulating deaf drivers. 

“I plan to study this issue further in hopes 
that these problems might be resolved. If 
you have access to any studies regarding the 
ability of deaf persons as drivers, I would 
appreciate seeing them. 

“Again, thank you for writing. I will cer¬ 
tainly keep you informed of any progress 
in this area. 

“Sincerely, 

“Tom Harkin 
“Member of Congress.” 

My reply to Congressman Harkin: 

March 13, 1978 

Dear Congressman Harkin: 

“I have your letter of February 22, 1978, 
asking for studies of the deaf truck driver. 

“There are a very few deaf truck drivers 
in the United States today, so it is difficult to 
conduct any informative studies of their driv¬ 
ing records. 

“But, I, for one, am totally deaf, and I 
drive my own passenger car. I know my 
motor’s rhythm and can detect the slightest 
malfunction — malufunctions normal drivers 
often fail. So I must believe the deaf truck 
drivers have the sense of feeling for their 
motor’s rhythm. 

“I am going to the National Association of 
the Deaf convention in Rochester, N.Y., this 
July and will try to gather information that 
may be of value to your work in behalf of 
our deaf truck drivers. 

Sincerely, 

W. H. Woods, Sr.” 

I will be at the National Association 
of the Deaf convention in Rochester, 
N.Y. this July and it is imperative that 
I gather informative studies of our car 
drivers regarding their driving habits, 
driving records, their feelings of their 


car’s motor, etc., in order to help our 
truck drivers obtain a “green light” to 
use our interstate highways into an¬ 
other state. The studies will be turned 
over to Congressman Tom Harken (D- 
Iowa). At present there are several deaf 
truck drivers who want to use our in¬ 
terstate but cannot because of the regu¬ 
lation against them imposed by the 
United States Department of Transpor¬ 
tation. 


February 4, 1978 


Congressman Tom Harkin 
U.S. House of Representatives 
514 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
My dear Congressman Harkin: 

I am writing you this letter on behalf of 
the nation’s deaf truck drivers. The United 
States Department of Transportation has a 
regulation prohibiting deaf truck drivers from 
doing business on our interstate highways. 

I wrote, via form letter, to 48 states, ask¬ 
ing each state’s Department of Transportation 
if it allowed the deaf to drive trucks, and 
school buses transporting only deaf children. 
Twenty eight* states gave their approval of 
the deaf driving 10- to 18-wheeled trucks; 22 
states denied the deaf the privilege of driv¬ 
ing school buses. Six states* answer were “no” 
to both truck and bus driving. Ten states 
gave “yes” to bus driving. No reply on trucks 
were forthcoming from three states. The 
above research is not complete, but when it 
is, an article wiU appear in The Deaf Ameri¬ 
can, national organization of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. 

States such as Massachusetts, New York and 
several others permit deaf truck drivers to 
cross into another state on interstate business 
because their laws are not in accord with 
Federal laws. 

The U. S. Department of Transportation 
claims the deaf cannot hear sirens, emer¬ 
gency vehicles, train whistles, etc. What it 
does not admit is that no truck drivers can 
hear a siren or loud train whistle with all 
windows closed, air-conditioning on and radio 
or tape deck playing. 

Massachusetts had two deaf truck drivers, 
now retired, with 33 years each of driving on 
interstates without any accidents, a record we 
do not believe any of the American Trucking 
Association Inc.’s drivers can equal. In fact, 
the deaf driver’s sense of feeling, his con¬ 
sciousness of the rhythm of the motors, is 
more sensitive than the ears of normal driv¬ 
ers. 


Will you please investigate and make sug 
^estions for Administrative or Congressional 
action to force the U.S. Department of Trans 
portation to stop its unwarranted regulatior 
against the deaf truck driver? 


The deaf, also classified as one of the handi¬ 
capped citizens of our nation, deserve better 
protection guaranteed by the Federal govern¬ 
ment against discrimination in employment. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. H. Woods, Sr. 


•It has gone up since I wrote Congressman 
Haskin on February 4, 1978.) 


* * 


* 


This is a copy of a letter I wrote to 
Governor Ray Blanton of Tennessee: 

April 10, 1978 


Mr. Ray Blanton, Governor 

State House 

Nashville, Tennessee 

My dear Governor Blanton: 

For your information, I am a native Ten¬ 
nesseean, and a graduate of Tennessee School 
for the Deaf in the class of 1925. 


I have several requests to help repeal Ten¬ 
nessee’s law for the Department of Safety in 
not providing for the issuance of a Special 
Chauffeur license to a deaf applicant. 

Tennessee’s law is grossly unfair when it 
comes to the deaf truck driver. I know of a 
deaf Tennessee truck driver who has driven 
his big 18-wheel truck for his employer for 
20 years without an accident. It will be men¬ 
tioned in THE DEAF AMERICAN, name with¬ 
held to protect him. 

Tennessee also has a deaf farmer who drives 
his truck almost daily. He needs his truck 
to stay in business. Where does Tennessee 
stand on this issue? Force nice, decent deaf 
people out of a livelihood? 

I have the regulations from the United 
States Department of Transportation and that 
regulation applies to all states. But I also 
have the latest survey—it shows 37 states favor 
the deaf truck driver, 15 states are for the 
deaf school bus driver, 24 states against the 
deaf operating school buses and only seven 
states, Tennessee included, that are against the 
deaf truck and bus operator. 

The United States Department of Trans¬ 
portation (USDOT) says the deaf cannot hear 
sirens, emergency vehicles, train whistles, 
unable to tell brake or motor malfunction 
before starting on long trips. The USDOT 
does not know that normal drivers CANNOT 
hear sirens, loud train whistles with his 
WINDOWS CLOSED, AIR CONDITIONING and 
RADIO on. Try it yourself in your passenger 
car. You will understand why deaf are more 
alert than his hearing counterpart. 

Regarding engine and brake malfunction, 
the deaf driver is more sensitive to engine 
rhythm the hearing driver cannot detect the 
slightest malfunction with the radio on. Brake 
malfunction is the only trouble but it is not 
always a safety factor before long trips when 
in pre-inspection for any signs of air leaks. 
What about signal on dash board in red lights? 
It catches the eyes of the deaf driver quicker. 

I am sending to you, with my compliments, 
under separate cover, three issues of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. Please turn to: 

Page 9, June 1977 issue, for AMERICAN 
DEAF TRUCK DRIVERS 

Page 5, October issue, for KENNY A. 
PEARCE: CANADIAN DEAF TRUCK DRIVER 

Page 3, January issue, for BEHIND THE 
WHEEL WITH HAROLD ROACH, DEAF 
TRUCK DRIVER. 

My article, CULPRIT, U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORTATION, is now in the hands of 
Jess Smith, himself a native Tennesseean, and 
editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

May I hear from you? 

Sincerely yours, 

W. H. Woods, Sr. 


Governor Blanton forwarded it to Joel 
Plummer, Commissioner of Tennessee 
Department of Safety, who replied to me 
in a letter dated April 20, 1978: 

“Your recent letter to Governor Ray Blan¬ 
ton has been referred to this Department for 
a reply. 

“At the present time, the policy of the 
Tennessee Department of Safety does not pro¬ 
vide for an applicant with certain physical 
defects to be issued a Special Chauffeur’s 
license. 

“Please be assured that your request will 
be promptly evaluated and given every 
consideration. I certainly appreciate your 
concern and the time you have taken to ex¬ 
press your interest to me personally. 

“If this Department can be of assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact me.” 

So it is just a policy issued by some¬ 
one unfamiliar with the deaf truck driv¬ 
er. Tennessee Department of Safety 
should have investigated first . . . NOT 
through the United States Department 
of Transportation. 
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Education And The State Commissions 

By WILLIAM E. CASTLE, Ph.D., Director and Dean 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology 


As the agenda for this two-day work¬ 
shop show, I have been invited to address 
the topic “Education and the States 
Commissions/’ I am delighted to have 
been invited to do this, and I wish to do 
it in the context of our nation’s long¬ 
standing interest in equal educational op¬ 
portunities for all of its citizens. I am 
sure that each of us here is fully aware 
that the most recent steps toward the 
fulfillment of that long-standing national 
educational goal were the passage of the 
“Education for all Handicapped Chil¬ 
dren Act” by Congress on November 29, 
1975, and the signing by Secretary Cali- 
fano of the HEW regulations for fulfill¬ 
ing the congressional intent of the 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Act of 1973. 

Each of us is also acutely aware that 
legislation is one thing; fulfillment is 
another! It seems safe to say that, al¬ 
though our nation always has had an 
abiding interest in equal educational op¬ 
portunity for its citizens; the fulfillment 
of that interest has not been something 
easily effected, because the make-up of 
our citizenry is very diverse, the educa¬ 
tional programming among today’s 50 
states is also very diverse, and among 
the multitude of local school districts 
within each of those states educational 
programming is very diverse. Historical 
complications to the fulfillment process 
have been the peculiar history of deal¬ 
ing with American Indians from the 
beginning of colonization; the uncertain¬ 
ty about the role of women as citizens 
from the time the United States Consti¬ 
tution was written; the awarding of 
citizenship to our Black population who, 
like their ancestors, were first here as 
slaves; the diversity of the nation’s im- 
migation program; and the recent influx, 
legal and illegal, of Spanish-speaking 
Americans from Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico and other territories. 

Our inability to recognize the Ameri¬ 
can Indians as real citizens persists, but 
so do their demands for equal rights. 
Though women were assured the right 
to vote in 1920, they still strive today 
for an Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution to give fuller assurance of 
equal educational and employment op¬ 
portunities. Though the Blacks and 
other minority groups were assured of 
citizenship in 1868 and the right to vote 
in 1870, they have had to demand special 
civil rights legislation in recent years to 
foster equal educational, housing and 
employment opportunities for them¬ 
selves; and in spite of all that special 
legislation, they are still a far cry from 
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where they would like to be regarding 
their equal rights, educational and 
otherwise. 

Members of state commissions for the 
deaf must heed this history and must 
assume that an important part of their 
mission will be to have a different kind 
of history written for the deaf who have 
only recently been given their legal rights 
to equal educational and employment 
opportunities. As Public Law 94-142 
and Section 504 get executed in detail 
and as their execution forces us as a 
nation to give renewed consideration 
to native Americans, women, Blacks, 
Chicanos and other minority groups, the 
implications regarding the current and 
future activities of state commissions 
for the deaf are extensive. 

Let us now narrow our thinking to 
the concept of equal educational op¬ 
portunities for the 1,800,000 deaf per¬ 
sons that live in our country. What 
must state commissions for the deaf 
advocate to state legislative and execu¬ 
tive branches of government in order 
to help assure equal educational op¬ 
portunities to the deaf citizens of their 
states? What must state commissions 
for the deaf as a conglomerate, advo¬ 
cate to the Congress and the President 
of the United States to help assure equal 
educational opportunities to all deaf 
citizens of the United States? 

I would like to set the stage for an¬ 
swering these questions by reflecting on 
some of the details presented in the 
“Education for All Handicapped Chil¬ 
dren Act.” 

Detail #1: Many handicapped children 
... do not have successful educational 
experiences because their handicaps go 
undetected. This is a fact that none of 
us will deny; and it hits home especially 
with regard to deafness, because deaf¬ 
ness is not a visible handicap and is too 
often discovered later than it should be 
in order to insure equal educational op¬ 
portunities. 

Detail #2: The law provides for all 
handicapped persons between the ages 
of three and twenty-one. This is fine; but 
it is not enough with respect to the deaf, 
who, along with their parents, should 
receive special educational attention as 
soon as the deafness is detected, which 
could be at the time of birth or shortly 
thereafter. It is also not enough with 
respect to the deaf or any other handi¬ 
capped persons because education does 
not cease for anyone at the age of twenty- 
one, particularly in today’s very tech¬ 
nological society which provides us 
with television and other highly sophisti¬ 
cated educational media. 

Detail #3: The law seeks fo provide 
"appropriate" educational experiences 
for handicapped children at the pre¬ 


school, elementary and secondary levels. 

We need to infer from this detail that 
much of what exists at these levels is 
inappropriate and state commissions for 
the deaf must consider what among 
current offerings for the deaf at these 
three levels are inappropriate. The com¬ 
missions must also, however, be atten¬ 
tive to appropriate educational plans for 
deaf children and their parents before 
preschool age and to the broad fields 
of postsecondary education and con¬ 
tinuing education for the deaf. 

Detail #4: Families of handicapped 
persons are forced to seek special edu¬ 
cational services for them outside the 
public school system, often from agencies 
that are a great distance from their resi¬ 
dence and at their own expense. State 
commissions for the deaf should be 
aware of this fact, which, by the way, 
should not be looked upon as all bad. 
What should be guarded against by any 
of us who are involved is restricting 
freedom of choice among programs that 
are available. If implementation of 
Public Law 94-142 were to lead to the 
immediate or even eventual demise of 
all residential schools for the deaf, most 
of which are a part of the public school 
system, this would probably be a grave 
error. 

Detail #5: The law provides that an 
individualized education program be de¬ 
signed for each handicapped child and 
indicates an assumption that this is 
feasible, with appropriate funding, based 
upon existing approaches to teacher 
training and diagnostic and instructional 
procedures. The idea is fine but the 
assumption is wrong, at least with re¬ 
spect to the deaf. The usual teacher of 
the deaf, whether certified or not, is in¬ 
adequately prepared to do what needs 
to be done for the deaf student at the 
preschool, elementary, and secondary 
levels. Adequate instruments for diag¬ 
nosing the educational needs of deaf 
children are nonexistent. If the needs 
of the individual cannot be assessed ade¬ 
quately, how can an appropriate indi¬ 
vidualized program of education be de¬ 
signed? 

Detail #6: The special educational 
needs of handicapped children are not 
being met adequately and at least 50 % 
do not receive the special services re¬ 
quired to assure them full equality of 
opportunity. This fact is most assuredly 
true for more than 50% of deaf chil¬ 
dren. My own hunch is that it is closer 
to 100%, and I will be indicating why I 
think so a bit later in my presentation. 

Having set the stage with six details 
from Public Law 94-142, I should now 
like to outline what I believe State Com¬ 
missions for the deaf should be advo¬ 
cating to their respective state govern- 
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ments and/or to the federal government 
to better assure equal educational op¬ 
portunities for the deaf. I wish to make 
10 recommendations which are neither 
mutually exclusive nor exhaustive. 

Recommendation #1: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate a uni¬ 
versal system for early detection of deaf¬ 
ness in our country. Though the United 
States in most respects is ahead of all 
other nations in what it does for the 
deaf, it lags behind such nations as 
Sweden, Holland, Israel and Japan in 
its efforts in early detection of deaf¬ 
ness. Audiological techniques have been 
developed which can do what is needed, 
but they are not applied universally. 
Medical doctors, especially gynecologists, 
obstetricians and pediatricians, need to 
be more universally aware of these 
techniques and see that they are applied; 
because the earlier deafness is known, 
the earlier special programming can be¬ 
gin. Absence of early detection of a 
person’s deafness is the first strike 
against effecting equal educational op¬ 
portunities for that person. 

Recommendation #2: State Commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate a uni¬ 
versal program of early education for 
deaf children and their parents. For 
some years now several programs for 
deaf children under the age of three 
and their parents, often referred to as 
home demonstration programs, have 
been in existence. Such programs are 
important for the adjustment on the part 
of both the parents and the child with 
respect to the problems associated with 
deafness. And they provide a very 
early opportunity for parents to be¬ 
come involved in the educational pro¬ 
gramming for their child. But such 
programs are not available universally 
in our nation and they should be, be¬ 
cause absence of this form of early edu¬ 
cation for the child who is deaf is the 
second strike against effecting equal edu¬ 
cational opportunities for that person. 

The full meaning of early education 
includes what is done at the preschool 
level for deaf children who are between 
the ages of three and five. Over the 
years, specifically since World War II, 
our nation has done a fair job of pro¬ 
viding preschool educational opportuni¬ 
ties to deaf children. It is still not a 
universal opportunity, but it is a fairly 
prevalent one. Good quality preschool 
education for the deaf is also not uni¬ 
versal, because not all teachers involved 
are adequately trained to do the job 
and because important support services 
may often be lacking. For example, suf¬ 
ficient services from speech pathologists 
or audiologists may not be available; or, 
for another example, for certain chil¬ 
dren at preschool age, the absence of the 
use of manual communication by the 
involved professionals could be the third 
strike against effecting equal education¬ 
al opportunities for those children. 

Recommendation #3: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate ap¬ 


propriate programs of elementary and 
secondary education for the deaf. Re¬ 
gardless of whether they receive their 
elementary or secondary education from 
residential schools or from some format 
of day programs, deaf students, in gen¬ 
eral, do not have elementary and sec¬ 
ondary attainments which equal those 
of hearing students. This fact is brought 
home to us resoundingly with each piece 
of educational attainment research done 
by the Office of Demographic Studies at 
Gallaudet. It is reflected also in the 
admissions data for students who enter 
Gallaudet, NTID and the Model Secon¬ 
dary School for the Deaf. I need not 
present any detail about those data, for 
I think each of us is familiar with them. 
But certainly we need to ask ourselves 
the following questions: What is it that 
happens to deaf students in the pre¬ 
paratory program of Gallaudet College 
that could not happen for them in a 
high school college preparatory pro¬ 
gram? Why can deaf students gain 
math, English and basic science skills at 
NTID which they were not able to gain 
in their elementary and secondary pro¬ 
grams? If I am allowed to hazard a 
guess, I would say it is because the usual 
deaf student in an elementary or sec¬ 
ondary program in a school for the deaf 
is taught by a teacher of the deaf who 
is not a teacher of elementary and sec¬ 
ondary subject matter or content; and 
the usual deaf student in some day pro¬ 
gram format for elementary or secondary 
education is taught by a teacher who is 
qualified to teach elementary or second¬ 
ary subject matters but who is not quali¬ 
fied or knowledgeable about how to teach 
deaf students. Allow me to illustrate 
what I mean by discussing what we have 
observed at NTID with respect to the 
reading and writing skills of the deaf 
students. 

At entry the average NTID student has 
a reading vocabulary grade level of 7.4, 
a reading comprehension grade level of 
8.5 and a written language intelligibility 
score which suggests that a person un¬ 
familiar with deafness can understand 
about half of what the student has ex¬ 
pressed in writing. 1 

The Department of English of NTID 
offers five levels of instruction in the 
English language. 2 Each course con¬ 
sists of small-group classroom instruc¬ 
tion and individual instruction in the 
Reading and Writing Labs of the En¬ 
glish Learning Center. The courses in¬ 
corporate vocabulary items based upon 
their frequency of occurrence in ma¬ 
terials published in English; the lower 
level courses tend to concentrate on 
those words which appear most fre¬ 
quently, while the higher level courses 
concentrate on words which appear less 
frequently. With respect to writing 
skills, the student is guided through a 
continuum ranging from structured drill 
and practice of sentences at the lower 
levels, guided writing of paragraphs at 
the middle levels, to spontaneous writing 


of entire compositions at the higher 
levels. To insure challenge, motivation 
and job relevancy the content of the 
English language courses stresses both 
general and technically specific job re¬ 
lated information. Instructors utilize ad¬ 
vanced electronic and optical technology 
in the classrooms and labs. 3 

Following each quarter of instruction, 
a student’s skills are reassessed in the 
areas of reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension and written language. 
This periodic reassessment has indicated 
that students at NTID improve signifi¬ 
cantly in all three English skill areas. 
One year after entry, the average NTID 
student has a reading vocabulary grade 
level of 8.52, a reading comprehension 
grade level of 9.44 and a significantly in¬ 
creased written language intelligibility 
score. This is an improvement rate of 
1.15 grade levels in the area of reading 
vocabulary and 1.00 grade level in the 
area of reading comprehension and writ¬ 
ten language three-quarters of which can 
be understood. 4 The improvement rate 
documented at NTID suggests that these 
students are increasing their English 
skills at a faster rate than evidenced in 
their past educational history. 

Why are the gains so different at NTID 
from what they were for the students be¬ 
fore coming to NTID? My personal be¬ 
lief is that the greater gains are due to 
the fact that all special efforts to im¬ 
prove reading and writing skills of NTID 
students are managed by experts in lan¬ 
guage development each of whom is 
trained to teach deaf students and each 
of whom is also an English, linguistics 
or reading specialist. As a group, the 
deaf students did not have instruction 
from such specialists before coming to 
NTID. I sincerely believe that genuine 
implementation of Public Law 94-142 for 
the elementary and secondary levels of 
education will require a drastic (but posi¬ 
tive) revision in the teacher training pro¬ 
grams designed to train persons to teach 
the deaf; and I will hope to say more 
about that later. 

Recommendation #4: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate that 
all postsecondary programs for the deaf 
be required to satisfy the guidelines for 
such programs which were published by 
the Conference of Executives of Ameri¬ 
can Schools for the Deaf in October 
1973. 5 If we are not careful there will be 
a proliferation of “non-quality” postsec¬ 
ondary programs for the deaf in the 
United States by virtue of overreaction 
by colleges and universities to the regu¬ 
lations of Section 504 recently signed by 
Secretary Califano. All the good inten¬ 
tions of these regulations may actually 
prove to be an irony if hosts of deaf 
persons suddenly insist on or get coun¬ 
seled into entering postsecondary en¬ 
vironments that are all-equipped to 
satisfy all of their special needs. Some 
things resulting frorm the Section 504 
regulations may prove to be counter pro¬ 
ductive for the interests of equal educa¬ 
tional opportunities for the deaf. 
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Recommendation #5: State Commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate a 
broadening of graduate and continuing 
education opportunities for the deaf. 

Though graduate studies for deaf persons 
have become more prevalently available 
over the past fifteen years than was true 
before and though there is now at Gal- 
laudet College a National Center for 
Continuing Education for the Deaf, there 
is room for considerable growth in both 
of these types of educational opportunity. 

Recommendation #6: State Commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate fuller 
implementation of programs of career 
education for the deaf at the elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary levels. 
Because of our own emphasis on the 
career development of our students, we 
at NTID have grown to be interested in 
the career development of all deaf 
people. We are interested in having deaf 
children and adolescents become more 
familiar with the world of work and 
careers that are now available to deaf 
people; we are interested in having these 
deaf youngsters have educational experi¬ 
ences that are work or career related; 
and we are interested in helping deaf 
adults add to their vocational and tech¬ 
nical skills through continuing education. 

It would seem that our interest in 
these matters is complemented by the 
career development interests of the 
Model Secondary School, the continuing 
education interests of Gallaudet College, 
the growing interest in mainstreaming 
and the congruent universal interest in 
career education, and the new very basic 
thrust toward equal employment op¬ 
portunities for the deaf. 

With all these as part of today’s ap¬ 
proach to things, it can be hoped and 
perhaps predicted that the future will 
bring to all of our deaf people what is 
today available to every young citizen 
of Sweden — that is, an exposure to the 
work world and the community through 
a blend of career and vocational educa¬ 
tion programs which begin as early as 
the third grade. “From third grade on, 
Swedish students are required to take 
courses each year in one of three [skill 
areas]: textiles, woodwork, and metal 
work. Even in today’s world of spe¬ 
cialized machine technology and pus- 
button production, the Swedes continue 
to value the handicraft ... as a basic 
educational tool because of its learning- 
by-doing approach and because it gives 
the student a sense of workmanship. 

“By the eighth and ninth grades, the 
work orientation is intensified through 
an elective course called ‘freely chosen 
work’ and a required sequence ... [of] 
practical work experience. Both come at 
a time when 14 and 15 year olds are 
beginning to think about their futures. 
Freely chosen work is pretty much any¬ 
thing the student cares to make it: maybe 
chosen work is pretty much anything 
the student cares to make it: maybe 
filmmaking, typing, construction work, 
engineering, community volunteer work. 
(The required practical work experience) 


comes in two parts. Part one involves 
three study visits that every eighth 
grader makes into actual work settings 
and part two sends each ninth grader 
out into a business, industrial or service- 
organization environment for two weeks 
of work, usually at different jobs within 
the one work place.” 8 

Certain further emphasis is given to 
vocational and career interest through¬ 
out the remainder of the Swedish stu¬ 
dent’s schooling; and once the individual 
is out in the larger world, life long 
learning possibilities are provided on a 
continuing basis. So it should go in the 
future for our deaf population. 

Recommendation #7: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate that 
the nature of teacher training programs 
for teachers of the deaf be revised. Some¬ 
thing long overdue in our country with 
respect to teaching of the deaf at the 
preschool, the elementary and the sec¬ 
ondary level and which will be quite 
necessary for fulfilling the intent of 
Public Law 94-142 is the basic require¬ 
ment that teachers at all three of these 
levels be qualified technically to teach 
both hearing and deaf students. I do 
not wish to suggest that all deaf stu¬ 
dents should thereby necessarily be 
taught in classes with hearing students 
or that deaf persons who could not teach 
hearing students readily should not teach 
at these levels. I do wish to suggest, 
however, that preschool teachers of the 
deaf should be certitifiable by the State 
Department of Education both as quali¬ 
fied preschool teachers and as qualified 
teachers of the deaf; elementary teachers 
of the deaf should be certifiable by State 
Departments as qualified elementary 
teachers and as qualified teachers of the 
deaf; and secondary teachers of the deaf 
must be certifiable both as secondary 
teachers and as teachers of the deaf. If 
because such professionals must be dual¬ 
ly certified, they must also be paid more, 
then state commissions should advocate 
that they be paid more. In addition, sub¬ 
stitutions should be allowed for require¬ 
ments for certification which tend to 
artificially restrict deaf persons from be¬ 
coming certified. 

Recommendation #8: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate that 
state agencies be forbidden to restrict 
postsecondary opportunities for the deaf 
to those options available in their own 
state. There has been a growing tend¬ 
ency on the part of certain funding agen¬ 
cies at the state level to deny financial 
support to deaf persons who may wish 
to go out of state for their postsecondary 
education. Thus, deaf persons are some¬ 
times denied the opportunity to attend 
Gallaudet, NTID or some other college 
or university which they consider more 
suitable to their needs. Such a denial 
is but another breach in the interests of 
equal educational opportunities. 

Recommendation #9: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate a 
greater prevalence of such professionals 


as audiologists, speech pathologists, lan¬ 
guage specialists, school psychologists 
and counselors in educational programs 
for the deaf. For too long it has been 
the practice to have the classroom 
teacher, particularly in residential 
schools, to be all things to the deaf stu¬ 
dent. The classroom teacher is to think 
of herself as an authority on and a 
teacher of speech, language and audi¬ 
tory training and to act as counselor 
when necessary. In this day and age 
this is no longer appropriate and it 
probably never was. Let me be illustra¬ 
tive by reviewing briefly some discover¬ 
ies we have made at NTID relative to the 
role of audiologists in the education of 
the deaf. 

Ninety percent of the deaf students 
who enter NTID can profit from the use 
of amplification; but 80 percent of the 
entering students have either not been 
served or have not been served well by 
audiologists or educators, because they 
do not know how to best make use of 
amplification! In fact, nearly 35 per¬ 
cent of the students who can profit 
from the use of hearing aids either do 
not own aids or seldom wear the aids 
they do own. In addition, most of the 
deaf students who enter NTID have had 
little recent attention to the develop¬ 
ment of specific listening, auditory dis¬ 
crimination or speechreading skills. 

Even though the average age of the 
deaf students entering NTID is 19.5 and 
one would expect the students to be 
fixed in their ways, we have discovered 
at NTID: 1) that, with the right ap¬ 
proaches to orientation to the hearing 
aid by audiologists, “non-users” and 
“seldom users” can both be persuaded to 
become users; 2) that, with the right 
approaches by audiologists to auditory 
training, “poor users” of hearing aids 
can be taught to be “good users,” “poor 
listeners” can be taught to be “better 
listeners” and “poor auditory discrimina¬ 
tion skills” can be improved; 3) that, 
with an approach by audiologists to 
speechreading which concentrates on 
repetitious social interchanges and job 
related vocabulary and language, speech¬ 
reading abilities can be increased; 4) 
that the regular telephone can be used 
by many NTID students who never ex¬ 
pected that they could do so, if they 
are given variable formats of amplifi¬ 
cation and/or special coding systems 
and are taught how to use them; and 
5) that, though all of these kinds of ac¬ 
complishments can be achieved with 
some deaf students without the use of 
simultaneous communication, with many 
it would be impossible; and is, therefore, 
important that the audiologists at NTID 
be prepared to use simultaneous com¬ 
munication when it is necessary for be¬ 
ing understood by the deaf student and 
when it can be found to be a signifi¬ 
cant factor in motivation. 

All of these discoveries suggest that 
it is important that state commissions 
for the deaf strongly advocate that the 
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guidelines for audiology programs in 
educational settings for hearing impaired 
children be implemented in all educa¬ 
tional settings for the deaf. Similar 
guidelines are needed for the speech/ 
language pathologists. And similar de¬ 
mands should be made for school psy¬ 
chologists to deal with the deaf, a pro¬ 
fessional entity that today is virtually 
non-existent. 

Recommendation #10: State commis¬ 
sions for the deaf should advocate 
greater use of the principles of tech¬ 
nology at all levels of education of the 
deaf. Television, closed circuit and other¬ 
wise, is a case in point. It is difficult to 
imagine the full impact of capturing the 
master teacher on video tape so that 
what that teacher has to project 1) may 
be reviewed as many times as necessary 
for a given student to comprehend fully 
or 2) may be witnessed in many class¬ 
rooms across the nation, not just in one 
isolated spot. Television has long ago 
demonstrated its potential for holding 
the interest of young people, deaf and 
hearing alike; and with the right pro¬ 
duction talent, it may well serve the 
purposes of much education of the deaf. 

In the absence of the complicated and 
expensive equipment for televisions, 
single concept films may serve the pur¬ 
pose. 

The full spectrum of possibilities for 
modes of captioning (some simultane¬ 
ous); dial access; behavior modification 
equipment; visual, tactile and auditory 
feedback devices; and overhead projec¬ 
tion devices has yet to be realized. 

It is my suspicion that part of the an¬ 
swer for speeding up that realization 
will be a direct result of more and more 
deaf students receiving more and better 
technical education. 

We have heard often since the moon 
flight that if we are able to send men 
into outer space and bring them back, 
we certainly should be able with the 
right investment of time, money and 
thinking to solve some of the problems 
we face as a nation—air pollution, water 
pollution and so on. I would like to 
make a case for the idea that deaf per¬ 
sons, properly educated in the tech¬ 
nologies, can and will concentrate their 
energies and thoughts on problems which 
face them in communication and em¬ 
ployment. The development of more 
useful and more versatile hearing aids 
is a wide open field. Why shouldn’t 
electrical engineers who are deaf help 
develop them? The development of in¬ 
struments that can show a deaf person 
when he is making mistakes in speech 
production is also a wide open field. 
Why shouldn’t deaf persons develop 
them? 

The development of good graphic and 
photographic materials for teaching the 
deaf is way behind schedule. Why 
shouldn’t deaf persons help us to catch 
up? There are very few programs avail¬ 
able for teaching the deaf math, science 
or better English with the computer. 
Why shouldn’t deaf persons get the tech¬ 


nical education necessary to develop 
some of those computer programs? 
Theatres are becoming more and more 
meaningful to deaf persons because of 
the National Theatre for the Deaf. Why 
shouldn’t deaf persons think about 
theatre design or the technical aspects of 
theatre productions? The world of 
optics is very important to persons who 
depend primarily on visual information. 
Why shouldn’t deaf persons learn how 
to improve optics toward improving 
visual perception? 

My answer to all of these questions 
is the same: Deaf persons certainly should 
become interested in these things and 
do something about them. 

It has been said that: “The skills 
necessary to maintain oneself in a life¬ 
long learning experience are found in 
the mutual interaction and relative domi¬ 
nance of four basic learning units: 
learning to learn, learning to do, 
learning to care and learning to be” 8 
Any philosophy regarding the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf should be very much 
in tune with this statement. When we 
recite our interest in helping deaf per¬ 
sons to be self-generated learners, we 
are talking about “learning to learn” 
and an interest in developing inquisitive¬ 
ness, curiosity and creativity. When we 
say our purpose is to provide education 
to the deaf which will lead to their suc¬ 
cessful employment, we are talking about 
“learning to do” and an interest in pre¬ 
paring the deaf for a gainful and pro¬ 
ductive future which will lend to their 
sense of self-worth and self-respect. 
When we declare a purpose for our¬ 
selves of facilitating and encouraging 
deaf students to achieve a high degree 
of personal, social and cultural develop¬ 
ment, we are talking about “learning to 
care” and “learning to be” and an in¬ 
terest in providing deaf people with ex¬ 
periences which aid them in the pro¬ 
cesses of interacting with other people 
and self-discovery. All of these efforts 
in learning should be the heart interests 
of any commission for the deaf and all 
other commission efforts must bear a 
direct relationship to them. 
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Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1978 Passed By House Of 
Representatives 

On May 16, 1978, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives passed the Bill (H.R. 12467) 
to amend the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
There are several important parts of 
the bill which will provide services to 
deaf people. The bill provides for: 

1. INFORMATION AND REFERRAL PRO¬ 
GRAMS. These programs would have a staff 
of interpreters for deaf people to make sure 
that handicapped individuals in each state 
are given correct vocational rehabilitation 
information and appropriate referrals to other 
federal and state programs. 

2. COMPREHENSIVE REHABILITATION 
CENTERS. In each state they would provide 
technical asistance to local governmental units 
and other public and private non-profit 
groups. This technical assistance would in¬ 
clude the provision of support personnel such 
as interpreters for deaf people. Interpreters 
are required by some provisions of this Act, 
particularly Section 504. 

3. The Commissioner of Rehabilitation Ser¬ 
vices Administration may establish not more 
that 12 PROGRAMS FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
TRAINING A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF IN¬ 
TERPRETERS to meet the communication 
needs of deaf individuals. Any institution 
applying to establish a program under this 
section must show the development of a five- 
year program which demonstrates the in¬ 
stitute’s capacity to train a sufficient num¬ 
ber of interpreters for the deaf in such 
geographical areas as the Commissioner may 
prescribe. Training is also provided for 
teachers who are involved in providing in¬ 
struction to deaf students but who are not 
certified in deaf education. Any interpreter 
trained in such program shall meet minimum 
standards established by the commissioner of 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. 

4. THE ARCHITECTURAL, TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS BARRIERS 
COMPLIANCE BOARD. This board is given 
expanded responsibility over insuring that 
communication barriers are removed. Re¬ 
sponsibilities include investigating alternative 
approaches to communication barriers con¬ 
fronting hearing-impaired people specifically 
with respect to telecommunication devices 
(TTYs). The board may make grants or con¬ 
tracts to recipients of Federal financial as¬ 
sistance to comply with Section 504. This 
board was originally called the Architectural 
and Transportation Barriers’ Compliance 
Board. 

5. Attorneys’ fees are provided to the win¬ 
ning party in a legal action brought specifical¬ 
ly to enforce any provision of Section 501, 
503 or 504. 

The U.S. Senate is now considering their 
Bill, S.B. 2600, which would amend the Re¬ 
habilitation Act of 1973. Their bill is not the 
same as H.R. 12467. Any differences between 
the bill agreed on by the House and the bill 
agreed on in the Senate will have to be 
worked out in a joint conference committee. 

If you have further questions regarding 
these two important actions please call or 
write your Congressman, Senator or the Na¬ 
tional Center for Law and the Deaf, 7th Street 
& Florida Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 
20002, (202) 447-0511 Voice or TTY. 
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remittance to the National Association 
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Bragg Visits 38 Cities On World Tour 

By BERNARD BRAGG 



IN SPAIN—Sign-mime (the theatricalized medium of the National Theatre of the Deaf) is a totally new concept for the Spanish deaf, who are 
in the process of establishing their own national theatre company. Here, Bragg conducted a workshop/demonstration with the Spanish repre¬ 
sentatives of PROAS (Promotion and Assistance to the Deaf). 


From September 2, 1977, through 

February 5, 1978, I traveled to 38 cities 
around the world. The purpose of my 
trip was to visit deaf theatre companies 
and communities, to encourage their 
creative development and to share with 
them the experiences and theatrical lan¬ 
guage developed by the National Theatre 
of the Deaf. It was also my goal to study 
the sign languages of the countries I 
visited, and to learn as much as possible 
about the education, occupational op¬ 
portunities and lifestyles of the deaf in 
each locality. 

The following countries were included 
on my itinerary: Ireland, USSR, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Turkey, Iran, India, Thailand, 
Republic of Singapore, British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong, Taiwan, the Phil¬ 
ippines and Japan. Also included was 
our 50th state, Hawaii. 

My activities included lecture/demon¬ 
strations to audiences of deaf and hearing 
individuals; workshops with deaf and 
hearing people on visual vernacular and 
other non-verbal communications; tele¬ 
vision appearances, press interviews; 
performaances in mime and visual verna¬ 
cular; meetings with deaf leaders, deaf 
and hearing theatre people, educators, 
teachers and government representa¬ 
tives. There were even one or two radio 
interviews! 

It was my general observation that we 
in this country have dramatic advantage 
over our counterparts in the rest of the 
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world in regard to educational and vo¬ 
cational opportunities. Abroad, oral edu¬ 
cation is still the rule, and it is quite 
rare to find a group of deaf adults in 
full control of their own lives and fu¬ 
tures. Paternalism is rampant. There 
were many times when my trip became 
a crusade for the total communication 
philosophy in particular, and for recog- 




Included in Bernard Bragg's lectures during 
his five-month world tour was President 
Mervin D. Garretson's poignant poem—"Words 
from a Deaf Child." The poem was translated 
into about 15 foreign languages for presen¬ 
tation either in ASL or in the langauge of the 
country he visited (If he had the time to 
learn beforehand). His sabbatical tour, or¬ 
ganized with the International Theatre In¬ 
stitute of the United States, was supported by 
the National Association of the Deaf, the Ford 
Foundation and the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the U.S. State Department. 


nition of and respect for the deaf in 
general. 

The journey was full of a thousand 
discoveries. In Dublin, I learned that for 
years deaf boys and girls had been taught 
two separate and distinct sign languages, 
and it was only recently that the two 
were “unified” to facilitate communica¬ 
tion between deaf people of different 
sexes! In Finland, I found a thriving deaf 
community, strong and committed to self- 
determination. 

I learned in Switzerland that this na¬ 
tion has four spoken languages (French, 
Italian, German and Romanish), but in 
the German sector’s deaf children must 
learn to speak and lipread the spoken 
language, entirely different from the 
written (High German); 

Encouraging, however, was in in¬ 
formation that some of the nation’s deaf 
are promoting the use of GESTUNO to 
standardize their diverse sign languages. 
In Singapore, I discovered with some 
astonishment that the sign language em¬ 
ployed by the deaf is none other than 
ASL! And so it went . . . 

There were fruitful meetings with the 
Ruh Theatre in Minsk (USSR) and with 
the Moscow Theatre of Mimicry and 
Gesture. I was privileged to attend the 
French National Convention of the 
French National Association of the Deaf 
in Montpellier; and to participate as a 
juror in the International Festival of 
Pantomime for the Deaf in Brno, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. In Yugoslavia, I had the op¬ 
portunity to meet with Drago Vukotic, 
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IN BANGKOK—Bernard Bragg, a deaf American dignitary, traversing continents, and cultures, 
delivering lectures at American Embassy's Cultural Centers in many of the 38 cities he visited; 
sitting down to working lunches and dinners with diverse groups of people, discussing theatre, 
education, deafness, language; preparing for press conferences, TV appearances, workshops and 
receptions; spearheading a good-will mission; representing the American deaf, the American 
theatre, his theatre company and himself. 


president of the World Federation of the 
Deaf, to discuss world solidarity among 
the deaf, offering assistance to the deaf 
in developing countries, possibilities of 
organizing a world workshop for the 
various existing theatres of the deaf. 

These and other experiences are re¬ 
corded in detail in a book I am currently 
preparing. A journalistic account of my 
world tour, the book tells of my own 
personal thoughts and feelings; my ex¬ 
periences abroad; my discussions with 
deaf and hearing people about deafness, 
education, language, theatre and com¬ 


munication. I am trying to convey in it, 
for each city visited, a feeling for the 
way of life of the deaf—their education, 
lifestyles and culture. 

The experience of this world tour was 
of incalculable value to me as an actor, 
director and teacher. The trip represents 
a richness of experience and learning 
that it will take me many years to share 
fully with my own deaf community in 
the United States, as well as with the 
larger community of people, deaf or 
hearing, around the world. 



IN FRANCE—The subject of the meeting at the Congress of the French NAD In Grande Motte, 
France was the French sign language, and the participants discussed at length the problem 
of Its standardization. In France, there are three signs for "why," four for "problem." These 
disprepancies, Bernard Bragg pointed out in his concise talk, represent variant forms, not 
synonyms, so they weaken rather enrich the language. 
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Dorothy M. Jacobs 
Memorial Fund Established 

The Omega Chapter of the Phi Krppa 
Zeta Sorority (Northern California) has 
accepted the sponsorship of the Dorothy 
M. Jacobs Memorial Fund. The income 
from this fund will be used for annual 
awards to a member or a friend of the 
deaf community in the area covered by 
the chapter who has given a great 
amount of his own time in effectively 
working with the community, with dedi¬ 
cation and humility and without recom¬ 
pensation. 

This fund was established by the 
family of Dorothy Morrison Jacobs, of 
Oakland, California, who died from 
cancer on March 12, 1978. A friend of 
the family, Julian Singleton, assumed 
temporary custodianship of the fund at 
the family’s request until the family was 
able to reach a decision about the dis¬ 
position of the fund. 

Any friend who may wish to contribute 
to the fund in Mrs. Jacobs’ memory may 
send the money to the chapter treasurer, 
Mrs. Beverly Jackson, 773 Brannan Place* 
Concord, California 94518. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL .$45.95 

With Volume Control and Dial. 

TELEPHONE SIGNAL .$30.95 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL $30.95 
With one Receiver for TTY, Telephone, 
Baby Cry and Door Bell Signals: 

EXTRA RECEIVER .$18.95 

BUZZER .$ 8.95 

BED VIBRATOR (Powerful) .$18.95 

WESTCLOX . $14.95 

Signal with receptacle .$10.00 

P.P., Ins. & Handling .$ 3.00 

$27.49 


DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
Ask for a brochure of different 
door bell signals 
POSTPAID 
"Interpreter" - TTY 
(707) 542-4451 

HELLERTRONICS 

1038 Janero Drive, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


X I LOVE YOU 
METAL PIN 
BUTTON 



— JUST FOR THE ASKING — 

WITH YOUR REQUEST FOR OUR NEW 

EXCLUSIVE WHOLESALE 
“I Love You” Gift Catalogue 

FEATURING 

T-SHIRTS. MUGS. KEY RINGS. DECALS— 

. and much more 

FOR: Deaf Clubs, Organizations, Schools, 
Churches and Individuals 

We sell one or 100 of an item at low wholesale 
prices—Ideal or money making events, projects 
and conventions 
WRITE FOR DETAILS to: 

“I Love You" Gift Catalogue 
805 N. Royal St. Alexandria, Va. 22314 
703-548-5444 
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Deaf Teachers of the Deaf Almost Non-Existent... 

Signs Of Change In France-FSL Being Emphasized 

By CAROL PADDEN and TOM HUMPHRIES 


The epic of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet’s friendship with Laurent Clerc, 
the deaf Frenchman is well-known to 
many of us. A summary may help to re¬ 
fresh our memory and place our story in 
a historical perspective. 

Year 1815: Gallaudet left America for 
Europe in search of methods of educating 
deaf children. After a short, unproduc¬ 
tive stay in England, Gallaudet met 
Sicard, the famed French educator of the 
deaf at a public demonstration in Lon¬ 
don. Sicard invited Gallaudet to return 
with him and two other French deaf 
teachers, Laurent Clerc and Jean Mas- 
sieu. In Paris, Gallaudet studied the 
French method of educating deaf chil¬ 
dren and took sign lessons from Clerc 
and Massieu. Gallaudet later persuaded 
Clerc to return to America with him and 
thus began a lifelong association with 
Clerc. Together they would establish the 
first American school for the deaf in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Both Clerc and Massieu were two of 
several deaf teachers of the deaf at the 
National Institute for Deaf-Mutes in 
Paris. Both were highly respected mem¬ 
bers of a large and surprisingly influ¬ 
ential deaf community in Paris. Both 
were considered masters of French Sign 
Language and all classes in the Institute 
were conducted in Sign. In their day, deaf 
people were not only able to gain an 
education but also became teachers— 
thus, directly participating in a vital in¬ 
stitution—the education of deaf people. 

Add on 45 some years and we move to 
year 1880, when the climate began to 
change for French deaf people. In the air 
was a new, powerful mood which ma¬ 
terialized in the form of the Milan Con¬ 
ference of 1880. Educators of the deaf 
from Europe and America came to Milan, 
Italy, for a conference designed to pro¬ 
mote the oral method for every school 
for the deaf. The battle cry of the con¬ 
ference was: Vive La Parole!, or “Long 
Live Speech!” And the doors closed on 
sign language in virtually every school 
for deaf people in Europe. Sign language 
was out; schools banned its use and so¬ 
ciety despised it. 

The present: Year 1978—little has 
changed since 1880. The official policy of 
almost every school for deaf people in 
France is to ignore the existence of 
French Sign Language and to require 
training in speech and spoken French. 
Sign is prohibited from use in the class¬ 
rooms. 

There are no fully certified deaf 
teachers of deaf people in any school in 
France. The French Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion has imposed regulations and pro¬ 
cedures for becoming a teacher of deaf 
people that very effectively exclude pro¬ 
deaf people. 

There are two, maybe three, sign lan¬ 


guage interpreters in all of France. All 
are children of deaf parents and they 
are, more often than not, unpaid for 
their services. 

Upon graduation from school, deaf 
students enter a trade: shoe repair, 
plumbing, food service, printing. None 
has the option to go to college. 

The picture could become bleaker ex¬ 
cept for some encouraging signs of 
change in France. There is an almost 
imperceptible shift in mood and this 
time, maybe, French deaf people will 
regain the voice and participation in 
their lives that they once had. 

We spent three weeks in France in 
January 1978 on the invitation of a group 
of researchers at the Centre D’Etude de 
Mouvements Sociaux (Center for the 
Study of Social Movements) and the 
United States Information Agency. To¬ 
gether with Harry Markowicz, a linguist 
who has studied American Sign Lan¬ 
guage, Bill Moody, an actor and sign 
language interpreter who has worked 
with deaf theater in America, and Arlene 
Markowicz, a friend and supporter of our 
group, we toured five cities in France 
as part of a cultural exchange program. 
We visited deaf clubs and schools for 
deaf people in Paris, Bordeaux, Albi, 
Marseilles and Chambery. We gave short 
lectures; Carol spoke about research on 
sign language and Tom about higher 
education in America. We saw many 
things which affected us deeply. We saw 
how nearly 100 years of suppression of 
sign language in France has greatly af¬ 
fected French deaf people. But we also 
saw some important signs of change 
that must mean better lives for French 
deaf people. 

Throughout the years, French Sign 
Language (FSI^) has continued to be the 
primary language of the French deaf 
community despite its forced exclusion 
from the schools. FSL, a language that 
has served well the needs of the French 
deaf community, is not related to 
spoken French. It is similar in many 
ways to ASL because of the historical 
connections between the two languages. 
Although ASL and FSL share some 
similar signs, a large number of ASL 
signs are different from FSL signs. 

Today the good news is that French 
Sign Language classes have just begun to 
be organized in all parts of the country. 
The demand from hearing people for 
classes in FSL is growing as they begin 
to recognize the need for this language 
in all facets of the deaf person’s life. 
Parents, speech therapists, teachers, 
actors, researchers and other profes¬ 
sionals are beginning to join these 
classes. As a result, there is also a de¬ 
mand for deaf people who are native 
users of FSL to teach these classes. A 
workshop is planned soon in Paris for 


prospective teachers of FSL. A number 
of French deaf people who have become 
involved in the effort to teach sign lan¬ 
guage classes are finding out new and 
revealing information about their own 
language, culture and themselves as they 
search for ways to explain and demon¬ 
strate FSL to hearing people. They are 
beginning to study the language that has 
sustained them through their lives de¬ 
spite the many efforts to annihilate it. 

In addition to sign language classes, 
there is growing national attention to 
FSL. In the last year or two, some tele¬ 
vision programs have for the first time 
been interpreted in FSL for deaf viewers. 
For deaf people accustomed to using sign 
language covertly, seeing it used openly 
on national TV was at first a shock. 

While we were in France, we saw a 
news program interpreted into sign lan¬ 
guage, modeled on the signed news 
broadcasts in America. This kind of ex¬ 
posure on national television and local 
programming will lead to a greater 
awareness that there is a deaf population 
in France that depends on and needs 
FSL. It also reflects the French deaf 
people’s efforts to become more involved 
in the French society as full citizens who 
need and have a right to the same access 
to information as all other people. 

The number of qualified professional 
sign language interpreters in France is 
extremely small. It is often not possible 
to get the services of an interpreter, and 
if it were possible there is often no one 
willing or able to pay for this valuable 
service. But the need for qualified inter¬ 
preters is being recognized; there are 
presently plans for an interpreter train¬ 
ing program in Paris. 

Another way that FSL is coming out 
of the closet and into the public eye is 
through the rise of Sign Theatre. It is in 
theatre workshops and production that 
some deaf people are discovering the 
beauty and poetry of their language. The 
theater is helping these deaf people ex¬ 
press themselves in ways that they 
never have before. In a very personal 
way, many young deaf people are be¬ 
ginning to probe their innermost feel¬ 
ings about sign language and them¬ 
selves as deaf people and express it in an 
artistic way through sign language. In a 
very creative way, deaf people are deal¬ 
ing with their anger and frustration and 
sharing their joy and hopes with others 
in the theater and their audiences. But 
most importantly, through development 
as articulate actors, these deaf people 
are gaining new self-understanding and 
a sense of self-worth. 

Education of deaf people in France 
has been almost exclusively oral. Now, 
almost a hundred years after the abolish¬ 
ment of sign language from all schools, 
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there are signs of change, however small. 
In some places, small enclaves of edu¬ 
cators and teachers are inquiring about 
sign language and actually using it 
openly in the classroom. In almost all of 
the schools we visited, there were a few 
teachers who used signs or expressed a 
desire to do so. At each school we 
visited, we found many teachers open to 
information about sign language and how 
it can be used in the school. But the 
most hopeful sign of change was with 
parents of deaf children who are asking 
important questions about how their 
deaf children are being educated. Our 
talks to parents were often the first 
positive information they had heard 
about sign language. We noted an in¬ 
terest on the part of some parents who 
joined sign language classes in order to 
find out more about how signing is used 
in the school systems of other countries. 

At this time, there are unfortunately 
very few (perhaps three of four) deaf 
teachers in the whole of France. And 
these do not have official status as 
teachers. To us, coming from America, 
this was the most blatant kind of dis¬ 
crimination and oppression. There is no 
lack of potential deaf teachers in France. 
In fact, we personally talked with many 
who would easily qualify to be trained 
as teachers in America and would prob¬ 
ably become as competent as many of 
the hearing teachers we observed. This 
is becoming an issue in France and 
several deaf people are fighting the 
technical obstacles that the French 
school system has placed in their paths 
to prevent them from becoming teachers. 
We were impressed with the persistence 
and courage of the deaf people who 
were striving for the right of deaf 
people to teach deaf people. It often 
took courage because of the strong hold 
that oralism has on the schools in France. 
These deaf people are gaining some 
support from hearing people and perhaps 
soon we will see more deaf teachers in 
a system where they are badly needed. 

Just how badly needed was demon¬ 
strated to us at every school that we 
visited. We had the opportunity to talk 
to students of all ages. Almost without 
exception, these children and young 
adults were growing up without deaf 
adult models. The lack of deaf teachers 
and other deaf personnel in the schools 
means that deaf children get very little 
contact with deaf adults until they are 
old enough to visit the local foyer (club) 
of the deaf. We often could identify those 
deaf children we talked to who had deaf 
parents by their attitudes, there confi¬ 
dence and their ability to communicate 
freely and openly. They had the benefit 
of exposure to adult deaf models that 
were often not provided in the schools 
or the home. 

When we talked to the students, they 
were extremely fascinated with us as 
Americans but more so because we were 
deaf professionals who signed. Whatever 
self-concept these children had, they 
certainly did not see themselves as 
growing up to be at ease with signing, 
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communicating freely and succeeding as 
a deaf person. Rather, their self-concept 
seemed more to focus on becoming an 
imitation of a hearing person. As more 
deaf adults become involved in the 
schools, and we saw signs of this, these 
children will understand that it is valid 
to be a deaf person. 

This is already beginning to happen 
despite the lack of models. Many young 
deaf people are developing a strong 
sense of self as deaf and are not satis¬ 
fied with past answers to questions 
about deaf people and sign language. 
Many are discovering that deaf people 
have a history atnd a culture and are 
wondering why this information is with¬ 
held from them. As one deaf high school 
student boldly announced at a recent 
ceremony to honor Abbe de l’Eppe, the 
revered educator of French deaf people: 

“Throughout his life, Abbe de l’Eppe 
helped deaf people to prosper . . . Much 
later, in other parts of the world, coun¬ 
tries borrowed from Eppe’s methods. 
Many of the students became teachers. 
At Saint-Jacques, (deaf school in Paris) 
there were many well-known deaf 
teachers. The hearing teachers used 
signs. But after 1880, signs were for¬ 
bidden in all schools and the deaf were 
forbidden from becoming teachers. But 
now, things are changing. All over the 
world, the deaf want respect and they 
want to use signs in the schools. All over 
the world, the deaf are asking for the 
chance to become teachers so that they 
can teach the deaf. In the United States, 
there are deaf teachers ... So, today’s 
celebration is in honor of a great deaf 
teacher, Berthier* who first conceived 
the idea of a celebration in honor of 
Eppe . . . .” 

We spoke to many people in France. 
Most of the people listened attentively 
to our descriptions of research in ASL 
and to our answers to questions about 
how deaf people in America live. Many 


seemed to take seriously our statements 
about sign language and the value of it 
in educating deaf people. Sadly, they 
were willing to listen to us, two deaf 
people from America, in ways that they 
were not listening to their own deaf 
people. Also, sadly, it was easy to dis¬ 
miss what we said as things possible in 
America but “impossible” in France. 

At no time did we suggest that France 
adopt the American way. Instead, many 
times we suggested that they look at 
what they had in France and take full 
advantage of their resources. We en¬ 
couraged them to work with the French 
deaf people who obviously have much to 
offer and with the language of the 
French deaf as an important means of 
communication and education. 

Our tour through France with Harry 
and Arlene Markowicz and Bill Moody 
was the first part of a cultural exchange 
program. This summer and fall, two 
separate groups of French people are 
coming to America. One group is to in¬ 
clude teachers, speech therapists, parents 
and other deaf and hearing people. We 
hope that they will have the same op¬ 
portunity to learn as much as we did 
about the language and culture of deaf 
and hearing people. 

The story, then, of deaf people in 
France today is partly ironic. When Gal- 
laudet appealed to Sicard and Clerc to 
share their methods of using signs in 
education, little did he know that in 50 
years, French Sign Language would be 
outlawed from deaf schools all over 
France. 

But the story is hopeful, also. There 
are some new signs of change today that 
recall a time when deaf people could 
participate in decisions about their lan¬ 
guage and their lives. 

♦Ferdinand Berthier, an outspoken deaf 
leader was formerly one of Clerc’s students 
at Saint-Jacques. He later became dean of 
teachers at the school. 



Personnel and Guidance presenters—Faculty members from the Gallaudet College Department 
of Counseling presented guidelines for counseling, career development, psychological testing 
and educational service planning with deaf students in public schools during their address to 
the 1978 convention of the American Personnel and Guidance Association in Washington, D.C. 
Presenters included, left to right: Dr. Robert C. Mehan, Michael Dininger, Associate Principal, 
MSSD, Ms. Dianne Brooks, Dr. Frank Zieziula and Dr. William McCrone. For copies of pre¬ 
sentations, contact Dr. Robert C. Mehan, Chairperson, Department of Counseling, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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CROWNED MISS GALLAUDET—Yvonne Olsen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Olsen of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin was crowned Miss Gal- 
laudet College at the fourth biennial Miss 
Gallaudet College Pageant on April 20 and 21. 
She graduated from the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf in Delavan prior to matriculating to 
Gallaudet. Ms. Olsen was one of 12 contestants 
representing various organizations on the col¬ 
lege campus vying for the coveted crown. She 
represented the Phi Kappa Zeta sorority and 
will represent Gallaudet College in the Miss 
Deaf America Pageant at the National Associ¬ 
ation of the Deaf Convention In Rochester, 
New York, this July. Two years ago, Ms. Olsen, 
a sophomore, won the Miss Deaf Wisconsin 
Pageant and competed in the Miss Deaf 
America Pageant. 


To reach the BROADEST 
segment of prospective 
deaf customers—advertise 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Position Open 

East Central University announces 
an Interpreter Trainer position avail¬ 
able in the Department of Human 
Resources as of August 1978. A mas¬ 
ter’s degree in Counseling the Deaf, 
Deaf Education, or related field, Com¬ 
prehensive Skills Certificate and a 
minimum of two years interpreter- 
trainer experience are required. Du¬ 
ties will include teaching classes on 
deafness, sign language and interpret¬ 
ing. Rank and salary are open de¬ 
pending on qualifications and exper¬ 
ience. 

Apply to: Chairperson, Department 
of Human Resources, East Central Un- 
iversiy, Ada, Oklahoma 74820. ECU 
is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action, Title IX, Section 504 Employ¬ 
er. 


To reach across 
the barrier 
of silence 

The story of a family’s desperate fight to 
teach their deaf daughter to speak...as they 
learned to look at the world through her eyes. 



“A love story, an educational and 
personal romance. I just finished 
Deaf Like Me and am writing this 
through the tears of joy.” 

— HERBERT KOHL, author of 
The Open Classroom and 36 Children 


F 

. LIKE ME 

By 

THOMAS S. SPRADLEY & JAMES P. SPRADLEY 


“ Written with such immediacy that one feels 
the parents’ rage, frustration and pain and 
their great love for their child.” 

—Publishers Weekly 


$8.95, now at your bookstore 



RANDOM HOUSE 


Memorial Day Weekend Invitational Slo-Pitch Tournament 


Kansas 

Men's Division 

Kansas City 10, Olathe 9 
Wichita 12, Des Moines 11 
Kansas City 12, Des Moines 4 
Olathe 4, Wichita 1 
Wichita 14, Des Moines 12 
Olathe 10, Kansas City 7 
Wichita 20, Kansas City 16 
Olathe 28, Wichita 7 
Team Standings: 

1st Place—Olathe, Kansas 
2nd Place—Wichita, Kansas 
3rd Place—Kansas City, Missouri 
4th Place—Des Moines, Iowa 


ity, Missouri 
Special Awards: 

Most Valuable Player—Steve Jones, 
Olathe, Kansas 

Team Sportsmanship—Des Moines, 

Iowa 

Women's Division 

Kansas City 20, Olathe 7 
Kansas City 14, Olathe 2 
Kansas City 14, Olathe 1 
Kansas City 16, Olathe 3 

Special Award: 

Team Sportsmanship—Kansas City, 

Missouri 
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Introducing the New 
Micon MCM/P 



POWER ON 


LINE STATUS 




this IS THE NEW MICGN MCM/P (MANUAL COMMUNICATION 
MGDULE/PRINTER > . IT REPRODUCES A COMPLETE FEINTED 
MESSAGE OVER ANY STANDARD TELEPHONE LINE WITHOUT 
THE NEED FOR A TYPEWRITER RIBBON. OVER 900 MES¬ 
SAGES OF THIS LENGTH CAN EE RECEIVED ON A SINGLE 
ROLL OF THIS THERMAL "RIBQNLESS" PAPER. BUT MOST 
IMPORTANT, THE MCM/P PROVIDES A FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS CAPABILITIES FOR THE DEAF THAT 
IS AS EASY TO OPERATE AS A STANDARD TYPEWRITER _ 
OR TELEPHONE. FEATURES INCLUDE STATUS SIGNALLING 
FOR DIAL TONE, PHONE RINGING AND BUSY, AUTOMATIC^ 
LINE CONTROL FOR CARR: I AGE RETURN AND FEED TO TTY S 
AND FAIL-SAFE STATUS LIGHTS. BOTH A RECHARGAtLE 
PORTABLE VERSION AND A STATIONARY VERbluN WITH 
AUTOMATIC ANSWERING ARE AVAILABLE. 


Please send me full facts on your □ MCM/P □ MCM/DD □ MCM/D 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY_ 


STATE 


ZIP 


PHONE 


□ TTY □ VOICE 



r/V MCON 

W 252 Oak Street • Oaklanc 


INDUSTRIES 

Oakland, California 94607 • (415) 763-6033 






ASHA Recommends Retail Sales 
Of Hearing Aids By Audiologists 


The Executive Board of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association (ASHA) 
has recommended a change in the associ¬ 
ation’s code of ethics that would permit 
audiologists to engage in the retail sale 
of hearing aids. The recommendation 
is a product of a recent Supreme Court 
case applying antitrust law to scientific 
and professional societies. An associa¬ 
tion spokesman questioned whether the 
Court’s ruling represented the best in¬ 
terests of consumers of health-care serv¬ 
ices. 

Under present ASHA code restrictions 
designed to ensure professional objec¬ 
tivity, association members may not 
profit from the sale of products associ¬ 
ated with their professional practice. 
Audiologists who wish to dispense hear¬ 
ing aids as part of their services to 
hearing handicapped individuals must do 
so at wholesale cost. ASHA is the na¬ 
tional professional society of audiolo¬ 
gists and speech-language pathologists. 
Audiologists are doctoral and master’s 
degree-level health professionals who 
specialize in the identification, evalua¬ 
tion, rehabilitation and prevention of 
hearing loss. 

ASHA’s recommended change “should 
not be interpreted as a change in the 
Association’s conviction that its ethical 
practice standards regarding the sale of 
products serve the public’s best interest,” 
Kenneth O. Johnson, Ph.D., executive 
secretary said. “Indeed, we feel strongly 
that the judiciary’s rapidly changing 
view on the application of antitrust law 
to the learned professions will ultimately 
operate to the public’s significant dis¬ 
advantage.” 

Johnson noted that the great majority 
of hearing aids in the U.S. are sold by 
hearing aid dealers. “These people 


have little or no training in the health 
sciences and their overriding motivation 
is to sell their merchandise,” he said. 
“A product of this system is the fact 
that a substantial percentage of hear¬ 
ing aid sales by dealers are either in¬ 
appropriate or downright unnecessary.” 

Under the ethical practice change 
recommended by the ASHA Executive 
Board, audiologists dispensing hearing 
aids at retail cost would provide con¬ 
sumers a complete schedule of fees and 
charges in advance of rendering services. 
Johnson said the schedule would differ¬ 
entiate between fees for professional 
services and charges for products dis¬ 
pensed. In addition, ASHA members 
would be exhorted to provide hearing 
impaired consumers freedom of choice 
for the source of services and products. 


Position Open 

East Central University announces 
an Interpreter position available in 
the Department of Human Resources 
as of August 1978. A bachelor’s de¬ 
gree, state or national certification 
plus interpreting experience is re¬ 
quired. Duties include interpreting 
in college classes, for tutoring ses¬ 
sions and for various activities on 
and off campus. Applicants should 
have good background in deafness and 
be able to give inservice to college 
faculty and staff concerning deaf¬ 
ness. 

Apply to: Chairperson, Department 
of Human Resources, East Central 
University, Ada Oklahoma 74820. ECU 
is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action, Title IX, Section 504 Employ¬ 


er. 


Miami-Dade Community College 

Interpreter For The Deaf 

Responsibilities include teaching courses in Orientation to Deafness and Be¬ 
ginning Intermediate Sign Language, and conducting sign language skills 
laboratories. Minimum requirements: Master’s degree and registered inter¬ 
preter for deaf certificate, with comprehensive skills certificate preferred. 
Two years teaching sign language at the college level desirable. 

Salary: Based on academic rank established by education and experience. 
Rush resume to Personnel Service, Miami-Dade Community College, 300 N.E. 
2 Avenue, Miami, FL. 33132. 

An Equal Access/Equal Opportunity Community College 


NAD Fees (Annual) 

Individual Membership_$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership __ 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation_25.00 

♦Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


NOW BOOKING 
78-79 SEASON 

Falrmount Theatre of the Deaf 

Charles St. Clair, Artistic Director 
1925 Coventry Road, Cleveland Hts. 

Ohio 44118_(216) 932-2000 

Booking Manager: Carlos R. Colon, Jr. 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 



See one of our representatives or write to: 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1300 W. Northwest Highway • Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
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The Universal 
Doorbell Signaller DS-1... 

s the all-around 

v-fs alert! 


ONLY 


/A includes shipping 
?? O / • vl vl anywhere in U.S. A. 

$77.00 with built-in wireless transmitter 


The Universal Doorbell Signaller lets you know 
when visitors arrive. Front doorbell is signalled by 
an on-off flash for 8-12 seconds. Rear doorbell is 
indicated by a constant light for 8-12 seconds. 
Designed for interconnection with Baby Cry Signal, 
Smoke Alarm, and Telephone Signal. Available 
with or without a wireless transmitter. Two-year 
guarantee. 


For more information, write... 


Phone-TTY 


14-25 Plaza Road 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 07410 
(201)796-5414 


Coordinator Of Mental Health Services For Hearing Impaired 

The Massachusetts Department of Mental Health is seeking applicants for the position of State¬ 
wide Coordinator of Mental Health Services for Hearing Impaired Persons. 

Applicants should have training in a mental health discipline (master's degree or above preferred) 
and should be able to demonstrate knowledge, abilities, and/or experience in the following areas: 1. 
Developmental, psychological, communication, and socio-cultural aspects of hearing impairment. 2. 
Fluency in manual communication and/or skilled use of an interpreter. 3. Administrative abilities. 
Salary dependent on professional level and experience. 

Submit resume to: Fernando Duran, Assistant Commissioner for Mental Health Services, Depart¬ 
ment of Mental Health, 190 Portland Street, Boston, MA. 02114. 

An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 
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Vocational Training 
geared to the needs of the Deaf 


Computer Maintenance 
Electronics 
Radio-TV Repair 
Air Conditioning 
Refrigeration 
Appliance Repair 
Drafting: 

Architectural 

Mechanical 

Structural 

Technical Illustration 
Fine Art 

Commercial Art 



Now accepting 


Interpreters and note takers 
are provided for all classes. 
Out staff is trained in Total 
Communications. 
Veteran and Vocational 
Rehabilitation counselors. 

Inquiry invited . 
Inexpensive housing, 
tutoring, at no additional 
cost, job placement 
assistance at graduation. 
Associate Degree courses. 


for October 
and January 
Quarters. 


Director of Educational Services 
for the Deaf Ms. Aggie Howes 



Call 813-223-1637 for information 

TAMPA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

1005 E. Jackson St., Tampa, Florida 33602 

TRAINING ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS SINCE 1948 



ACCREDITED SCHOOL 




Fami ly _ Vocational Rehabilitation _Social Security N0T BINDING UNTIL ACCEPTED BY THE DIRECTOR. DATE 

Savings _ Veterans Benefits _Work Study 

Federal or _ Other (please specify) _Part-time work 

other loans 







NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Mervin D. Garretson, President 


Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Director 


The NAD Executive Board 
Role And Responsibilities 


When the newly installed Executive Board met for the 
first time in Houston in 1976, I shared with them some 
thoughts on our role and function, with particular emphasis 
on the responsibility of each individual board member. These 
perceptions had developed over a period of time from ex¬ 
posure to, and participation within, a number of boards 
including the NAD, the World Federation of the Deaf, the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, the National As¬ 
sociation of Hearing and Speech Action and a few others. 

A board of directors may be viewed as an organized 
group of representative individuals who help to determine 
the destiny of the national organization they serve. At this 
time the NAD Executive Board is composed of 13 individuals: 
our eight regional representatives, a president, vice presi¬ 
dent, secretary-treasurer, president-elect and immediate past 
president. Participating as non-voting members would be 
the executive director and the two assistant executive direc¬ 
tors. I believe this number to be an optimal size for ade¬ 
quate and effective communication and decision-making. 

At our initial meeting in Houston we identified five 
primary clusters of responsibility for the Executive Board. 

1. Establish new policies and modify as necessary exist¬ 
ing policies within the National Association of the Deaf. Re¬ 
sponsibility for implementation lies with the employees in 
the national office under the leadership and direction of the 
executive director. Since the board members are not full¬ 
time employees of the organization we are in no position to do 
the actual work of carrying out mandates or policy-implemen¬ 
tation. 

2. Assist with long-range planning and identification of 
goals and short-term objectives for the NAD. The collective 
thinking, experience and expertise of the board should pro¬ 
vide guidance for the national office, and also some measure 
of monitoring activities. 

3. Trusteeship and belief in the aims and goals of the na¬ 
tional consumer organization. Members should not agree 
to serve on a board of directors of any organization if they 
are not fully committed to the basic philosophy of the assoc¬ 
iation and are not prepared to provide their full, wholeheart¬ 
ed support. A productive board member has positive feel¬ 
ings about the NAD, both from the viewpoint of the deaf com¬ 
munity and from the internal viewpoint of the organization 
itself. 

4. Teamwork is an essential responsibility. The Execu¬ 
tive Board functions as a group and makes decisions as a 
group, not as separate individual members. It is because of 
this group concept that boards of directors of non-profit or¬ 
ganizations are immune from individual civil liability. This 
means that a board member must support in public the 
decisions of the majority even if his/her vote was negative 
for a particular decision. 

5. Provision of public education and a positive public 
image. Board responsibility includes improving and extend¬ 
ing the image of the NAD in the public eye, both deaf and 
hearing. This means constant communication based on a 
clear understanding of our consumer organization and what 
it is trying to do. Board members need to practice what they 
preach—that is, they should be active members of their own 
state associations and involved in the community. Just talk¬ 
ing about it is not enough. 


President’s Message 

—Mervin D. Garretson 


We need constantly to ask ourselves: What is the NAD? 
What does it stand for? How is it trying to achieve its 
goals? What makes it a distinctive organization? Board 
members need to keep informed on all issues related to deaf¬ 
ness and to the federated state associations which compose 
the NAD. We need to follow through on negative feedback 
about the organization and to encourage open and frank dis¬ 
cussions which may lead to resolution of problems and clar¬ 
ification of issues. Unanswered questions are dangerous to 
the well-being of any organization, so we need to invite criti¬ 
cism and to be responsive to complaints that are justified, 
as well as to clear up misunderstandings and misconceptions 
based on wrong information. 

What are the needs, or characteristics, of a good board 
member? Each board member must be willing to arrange his 
work and social schedule to allow for necessary time to func¬ 
tion effectively. A board member must be active, have in¬ 
terest, weight and influence among his constituency, main¬ 
tain a forward-looking outlook, possess determination, good 
judgment, diplomacy, ability to perceive and analyze issues 
and organizational loyalty. 

In addition to the basic role of policy-making, a board of 
directors should be knowledgeable and interested in the oper¬ 
ational aspects of the national program. A board member 
is concerned about our office employees, facilities, equip¬ 
ment, finances, quality performance from the staff, good 
management practices, sound personnel policies, an effective 
public relations program and an effective marketing program. 

Our basic thrust on behalf of deaf persons is one of ad¬ 
vocacy for the rights and privileges of deaf and hard of hear¬ 
ing people everywhere. By extension, NAD advocacy in¬ 
cludes the advancement and well-being of parents, profes¬ 
sionals and others in this and allied fields who are working 
with us to achieve our goals for self-realization. Such stew¬ 
ardship should permeate local, state and national levels, 
and involve liaison on the international scene. Members of 
the board are constantly working with the executive director 
to develop power and muscle so that the NAD will be able to 
serve deaf people effectively. Power means caring for deaf 
children, youth and adults—today and tomorrow. Power 
means having an understanding of the deaf community and 
its needs; crusading against social, educational and economic 
injustice or discrimination. Power means mobilizing for 
action toward objectives that will result in a better and 
happier world for all Americans with hearing loss. 

In sum, it is my belief that a functioning Executive Board 
assures us of an effective and powerful national consumer 
organization poised to render a totality of services on behalf 
of the deaf community and its associates. 



DEAF AMERICAN Transactions 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription orders and changes of 
addresses should be sent to: National Association of the 
Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
Advertising and manuscripts should be sent to: Editor, THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianapolis, In¬ 
diana 46226. 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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As reported in the April issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
reports of the retirement of the Executive Director were 
somewhat premature. Despite the toll taken by our recent 
illness, I am back on the job and intend to stay there so 
long as my health and the NAD membership will permit. 
But I would like to take this opportunity to thank all of the 
people who sent cards, flowers, fruit and what-not while I 
was hospitalized. I regret not being able to write to everyone 
individually but do wish to note that the encouragement from 
your good wishes not only served to speed my recovery but 
also provided comfort and encouragement for the members of 
my family who had become somewhat tired of visiting me 
in the hospital. Truthfully, knowing that there were so 
many people rooting for me was a big help and one which 
contributed measurably toward recuperation. So thank you 
all again and again for your good wishes. 

The Home Office is gradually getting back into shape. 
The Executive Director was not the only one out these past 
few months, but one by one our staff people are coming 
back and we are sure that by June we will have the full 
staff on hand once more. In the meantime, those of us who 
were left to carry the load functioned admirably. Prepara¬ 
tions for the Rochester Convention have kept pace with the 
time and we are confident that the Rochester meeting will 
be one of the best that we have had in a long time. Not only 
are the local people doing a great job, but they are getting 
superlative support from Dr. Bill Castle and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. Here in the Home Office, 
we have been working carefully to develop a highly graphic 
demonstration of the workings of the Mutual Alliance Plan. 
As we have stated before, the Mutual Alliance Plan repre¬ 
sents a major step forward, comparable to the actions taken 
in Dallas in 1960, that resulted in the NAD as we know it 
today. Mary Ann Locke has been working for weeks now 
designing transparencies that will show, as clearly as we are 
able to make it, just how the plan will work and the rela¬ 
tionship of one organization to another. 

AT THE SAME TIME preparations continue for the work¬ 
shops and the short courses. There will be a large variety of 
programs available and taken together with the Mutual Al¬ 
liance Plan, the Centennial Convention report will present a 
wide range of choices that you will regret if you miss it. The 
local committee reported early in May that more than half 
of the available rooms at the Rochester Americana have 
been reserved, so if you have not already done so, you might 
want to make your reservation now before you find there are 
no more rooms available in the headquarters hotel. We do 
and will have rooms at the Holiday Inn just across the street, 
but the Americana is where the action will be and if you 
want to be in the middle of things you had better hurry. 

ON THE WASHINGTON SCENE we are gratified that 
the NAD is being more and more involved in providing input 
to government agencies with respect to the needs of the 
hearing impaired. In the past few weeks we have been 
participating in meetings such as the Public Forum of the 
National Institute of Neurology, Communicative Disorders and 
Stroke. Dr. Richard Thompson of Boston represented us at 
that meeting. Harry Whiting took part in a meeting designed 
to set up seminars on the use of Section 504. We expect 
that many deaf people will be involved in these seminars, 
which will take place all over the country in the next few 
months. The Executive Director has been involved in pro¬ 
viding input to the commissioner of RSA on its MITS (Major 
Intensive Tracking System) program. While less than per¬ 


fect, the MITS proposal offers fresh indication that the Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration has taken a greater in¬ 
terest and commitment to serving the deaf population—prob¬ 
ably the greatest since the days of Mary Switzer and her im¬ 
mediate successor, John Twiname. We are truly pleased and 
heartened that the new commissioner of RSA, Robert Humph¬ 
reys, is taking such a strong position in support of the deaf 
community. 

IN OTHER AREAS we have made some progress in im¬ 
proving services to our members. One of these is in the 
area of supplemental health benefits. In the May issue ap¬ 
peared an advertisement regarding the benefits. This ad will 
be followed shortly with a direct mail contact to our mem¬ 
bers and included in the program is an increased benefit 
offering. The new offering is in response to expressed need 
of many of our members who have indicated they had no in¬ 
surance at all. Again, we wish to stress that the NAD sup¬ 
plemental insurance program is not designed to replace reg¬ 
ular hospital insurance. It is a supplemental program and, 
properly used, can help to cover those expenses not covered 
by the regular hospitalization program. The new plan also 
offers convalescent insurance which is designed to provide 
additional income for the time a member is not in the hospital 
but still unable to work. So, we feel that we can be of as¬ 
sistance in this way. Kirk-Van Orsdel will have a booth at the 
convention in Rochester and interested members can sign up 
there if they do not use the application blank that they will 
get in the direct mail. 

WE ARE ALSO SEEKING MORE WAYS to expand our 
income. At the present time, the Home Office is evaluating, 
under actual usage, the effectiveness and durability of the 
New Porta-Tel TDD. Designed to sell the $295 with a three 
year warranty, the NAD will, when assured of its reliability, 
offer them to the members via direct mail. As this is being 
written, we have no word from Texas Instruments as to the 
status of the decoders. We share with our members the im¬ 
patience to know when the decoders will be on the market 
and the actual cost, but there is no way at present in which 
we can pry the information out of Texas Instruments or, for 
that matter, out of PBS or Media Services and Captioned 
Films. But we shall continue to try and promise that as 
soon as we get anything definite you will hear about it. Other 
efforts include an expanded merchandising effort. We will 
be adding T-shirts, sweat shirts, charms, toys and the like 
to our offerings as we move ahead to find new sources of 
funding for our operations. We are pleased to announce, 
however, that for the period of 1976-78 our income has ex¬ 
ceeded $2 million. 

IN NOTING THAT THE INCOME HAS INCREASED, we 
wish also to note that no one should take this to mean that 
the NAD does not need money and that our fund-raising 
efforts have ceased. It seems appropriate at this time to 
suggest again that our members might benefit from the NAD’s 
loan program in which the NAD wishes to borrow money from 
its members to pay off its first trust. Originally, the first 
trust on Halex House was $420,000. Today this stands at 
$386,000 and the second trust has been paid for, while about 
half of the money originally loaned to the NAD by individuals 
and organizations has been reclaimed. The NAD offers 7% 
interest on the money loaned to it by individuals on one-year 
notes of $1,000 or more. Interest is paid semiannually and 
the notes are automatically renewable each year for as long 
as the lender wishes to keep his or her money invested in 
the future of the deaf community. Organizations can receive 
6 1/2% on demand notes. Should individuals need money 
before the year is up, there is no penalty except a lowering 
of the interest rate from 7 to 6 1/2%. To participate in 
this program, all one needs to do is send money to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Director with a check marked “loan to Halex House.” 
Money thus received will be used exclusively to pay off the 
first trust, which is at 8 1/4%, thus effecting a savings for 
the lender and for the NAD. 

In the meantime, our other operations are moving well. 
We have been advised that the Massachusetts program at the 
Frederick C. Schreiber Center has been approved for an ad- 
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ditional year’s funding by the Massachusetts Rehabilitation 
Commission. While the CETA program in Halex House is 
also doing well—so well that plans are now being made for 
a continuation of that effort in 1979. In addition, the CETA 
program is making a determined effort to develop a direct 
mail business unrelated to its training program, which will 
also provide a source of employment for those clients cur¬ 
rently being trained in this field. So far, under the direction 
of Bill Ethridge, the CETA placement rate has been ahead of 
its commitment, and we have every reason to believe we 
will meet or exceed our targets in this area. 

NEW STAFF MEMBERS include Sandy Trybus and Jean 
Kreh. Cindi Lamb has left to try the joys of motherhood 
and we wish her well. The Home Office has shifted to a 
computerized payroll system and in so doing has discovered 
that altogether there are more than 50 “full-time employees” 
on our payroll. Of course, these include the CETA trainees 
and such staff members as the people in Indianapolis who 
work on THE DEAF AMERICAN magazine and those at the 
FCS Center in Boston. Still, 50 people is a lot of manpower 
no matter how you slice it. 

THE PUBLICATIONS DIVISION ALSO CONTINUES TO 
EXPAND. We have taken to discounting the John Joyce ma¬ 
terials in keeping with our policy of providing materials to 
our members at the lowest possible cost. Accordingly, we are 
offering a 15% discount on all John Joyce materials. We 
are also offering copies of “Deaf Like Me,” at $7.95 instead 
of the list price of $8.95 because we feel it is a book that 
every parent, every teacher of the deaf child ought to read. 
NAD members, of course, can still take advantage of this 
as well as membership benefits, which include 20% off on 
anything the NAD itself publishes. 

TRAVELING: The Executive Director is not given much 
to being a stay-at-home, and despite the recent hospitalization, 
the month of May proved to be no exception. An initial 
effort was the NIH Forum at Dulles which does not rightly 
come under the heading of travel. But that was followed 
by a meeting of the NAD Mental Health Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. John Scanlon in St. Paul, May 17- 
19; and following that, a meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee of Larry Stewart’s Hearing Impaired Develop¬ 
mental Disabilities Project in Tucson, which was a pretty 
good beginning for someone just out of the hospital and, ac¬ 
cording to all reports, just a few feet from death’s door at 
the time. The next stop, however, will be the NAD Con¬ 
vention in Rochester, and it is my sincere hope that I will 
see YOU there. 

As you can see from the foregoing, these notes were in¬ 
tended for the May issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. How¬ 


ever, Gremlins—(are you old enough to remember that 
term?) got into the business and our Notes never arrived at 
the office of Editor Jess Smith. So we are adding on . . . 

LATEST INFORMATION ON THE DECODERS indicates 
that considerable progress has been made. We are advised 
that Texas Instruments will NOT produce the decoders but 
a company more oriented to the needs of this kind of manu¬ 
facturing will do so. We are also advised that there is a good 
possibility that at least one major commercial televsion net¬ 
work may agree to provide captioning for most if not all of 
its programs so that this would be a major breakthrough as 
far as deaf people are concerned. Not so long ago we sent 
out individual letters to all of our members regarding the 
proposed bills on a new Rehabilitation Act of 1978. We 
urged our members to write to Congress and indicate their 
support for the bill and we hope that this has been done 
and will continue to be done. Also that people will write 
to AT&T and to their local television stations expressing their 
appreciation and support for the “Sing a Sign” program that 
was shown a couple of weeks ago. Granted that it costs 15 
cents to send a letter—30 cents if you will also send us a copy 
—if we are to generate support for more programs about the 
deaf on television, we have to show that we watch those 
programs and that we appreciate having them. 

We continue to go to meetings. The Executive Director 
was the recipient of the Middle Atlantic Region of the Na¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Association’s Administrator’s Award 
on May 16 which of course is a source of much pride, 
especially since so many people wonder what kind of circus 
we are running here at times. 

We are also planning to take in the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf’s convention in St. Louis the 
latter part of June, and probably Quota International in July. 
The Executive Director is one of the judges who will assist 
in selecting Quota’s Deaf Woman of the Year, and we are 
again proud that we have been asked and very appreciative 
that Quota International continues its active support of 
“Shatter Silence.” 

This also seems a good time to announce that the banquet 
speaker for the NAD Convention will be Robert Humphreys, 
the commissioner of the Rehabilitation Services Administra¬ 
tion. Commissioner Humphreys, as far as this writer knows, 
will be the first commissioner to do this although his pre¬ 
decessor, Andy Adams, did stop in at our convention in Hous¬ 
ton. Adams was there only briefly so we are highly pleased 
that the commissioner will attend. We are even more 
pleased in view of his commitment to focus more attention 
on the needs of deaf people everywhere. 


NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
New Members 

Frederick Waid Orr_Maryland 

Bessmarie Young-Maryland 

Mrs. Candice M. Dalbey_Tennessee 

Vera Grisell Maizels-Maryland 

David A. Pemleton-Kentucky 

Rev. Donna A. Kingman_Minnesota 

Esther Legg_Iowa 

Mrs. Vincent A. Holmes _Georgia 

Joe M. Robinson-Tennessee 

Debra R. Mitchell_New York 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hall _-Alabama 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Alsip _-Virginia 

Janet Acevedo_New York 

Cathy Cogen -Massachusetts 

Deborah I. Drummond _-North Carolina 

Ramon Gonzales-Texas 

Laurel Jean Raci-Myers_Illinois 

M. Christine Blatti_New York 

Leonard M. Ernest-North Carolina 

Laine Friedman-Tennessee 

W. Kelly-New Jersey 

Fran Blais-Minnesota 

Margaret C. Bellamy-Minnesota 


Walter C. Brandon_California 

Marjorie L. Hyatt_New York 

Jeanne Farley_Maryland 

Anne B. Baker_Wyoming 

Jo Anne Frederici___Missouri 

Marie Griffin_Tennessee 

Amy L. Cornwell_Indiana 

Linda R. Hayward_New Jersey 

Joan Blumfeld _Connecticut 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert James __W. Virginia 

Mrs. Edward Fogel_Pennsylvania 

Sindi Petti _New York 

Ruth Elwell _Connecticut 

Irma Kleeb Young_Tennessee 

Mrs. Susan M. Scibner_Virginia 

Mr. and Mrs. John Imhof_California 

S. A. McEnaney_Massachusetts 

David and Lilly Bloch_New York 

Eric P. Shettle_Massachusetts 

Lillian Paiva _Hawaii 

Ronald S. Box_Oklahoma 

Terry Breckner _California 

Kathy Ridley_North Carolina 

New Affiliated Members 

Wichita Public Library-Kansas 

Phone TTY Inc._New Jersey 


Contributions to Halex House 


Harold Smalley and Lino Chapter .$ 9.00 

Norma F. Czernicki 

(in memory of Dorothy Caswell) . 10.00 

Norm F. Czernicki 

(in memory of Dorothy Jacobs) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion Zebrowski . 5.00 

Mario Santin . 50.00 

Josefa Casas . 5.00 

Mrs. Edith Allerup Kleberg 

(in memory of Mrs. Finley) . 5.00 

Mrs. Edith Allerup Kleberg 

(in memory of Johanne Marie Holm .... 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 
(in memory of Charles Roger Allen, 

father of Ruby Kelberg) . 10.00 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 35.00 

Mrs. Thelma Kilpatric 

(in memory of Charles Kilpatric) .... 10.00 

Charles E. Core 

(in memory of William Bossier) .... 50.00 

Edward C. Carr 

(in memory of his beloved wife, 

Kitty Coffy Carr . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 

(in memory of Mrs. Ruth E. Steele .... 10.00 

St. Mary's Bible Class for the deaf 
(in memory of Miss Velma 

McDonald .-. 15.00 

Student Council of Mt. Anthony Jr. 

High School, (in memory 

of Mrs. Margaret La Pierre) .— 25.00 

Contribution To 

The National Association Of The Deaf 

Leonard J. Rosenfeld . 5.00 
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Angela K. Thames, Adm. Assistant 
SIGN Training Team Travels To Charlotte 


An entire weekend, May 12-14, was 
devoted to training sign language teach¬ 
ers at Central Piedmont Community 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. Jane 
Wilk opened the training session Friday 
evening with a rousing and stimulating 
session designed to instruct teachers in 
techniques for training the eyes and 
body. After a few more hours Saturday 
morning with Jane, the participants 
moved to a large lecture room and 
heard T. J. O’Rourke, Carol Padden and 
Larry Berke talk on topics of relevance 
to sign language teachers. Topics covered 


A group of professionals: Nancy 
Kramer, NITC coordinator at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee; Bob Seremeth, su¬ 
pervising teacher, Sign Language Pro¬ 
grams, Gallaudet College; Irma Young, 
director of the Interpreter Degree Pro¬ 
gram at Maryville College, Tennessee; 
and Carol Padden of the CSP got to¬ 
gether and developed a workshop for 
interpreters. Rather than a typical train¬ 
ing workshop, this workshop focused on 
developing in interpreters the specific 
skills needed to interpret for deaf in¬ 
dividuals who use different languages 
or communicative systems. 

Seremeth and Padden pointed out that 
there are many deaf individuals who are 
skilled ASL signers, yet are erroneously 
labeled “low-verbal.” Padden explained 
that “verbal” means “language,” and if 
a deaf individual is a native or fluent 
user of ASL, then that person cannot 
be termed “low-langauge.” There are 
however, as Seremeth explained, some 
deaf people who, for one reason or an¬ 
other, have been isolated from other 
deaf and hearing people, thus, never 
having an opportunity to learn ASL or 
English. These people may not use 
“language” in our sense of the word but 
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were Psychology of the Adult Learner, 
Theories and Techniques of Second Lan¬ 
guage Learning, Varieties of Manual 
Communication, Methods and Materials, 
Evaluative Procedures, and Curriculum 
Factors and Lesson Planning. 

Approximately 65 sign language in¬ 
structors from all parts of North Caro¬ 
lina, and from neighboring states as well, 
were in attendance. The training session 
was sponsored jointly by Central Pied¬ 
mont Community College, East Caro¬ 
lina University and the North Carolina 
Council for the Hearing Impaired. 


rather use a more personal communica¬ 
tive system. 

Seremeth discussed several techniques 
interpreters can use to begin communi¬ 
cating with individuals who do not 
know either ASL or English. 

The first of two workshops was given 
at the University of Tennessee on March 
10-11. The second workshop was pre¬ 
sented at Central Piedmont Community 
College at Charlotte, North Carolina, on 
May 19-20. 

Padden Signs Off 

After a brief but active stay at CSP, 
Carol Padden, the present Assistant Di¬ 
rector will be leaving us July 31 for San 
Diego. She will begin her graduate 
studies in linguistics with the support 
of a university fellowship from the Uni¬ 
versity of California, San Diego. The 
focus of her work there will be pri¬ 
marily the study of human languages, 
including American Sign Language. 

Carol’s energetic participation in all 
aspects of the CSP has made a valuable 
impact on the program. CSP staff has 
much enjoyed working with her an 
benefiting from her expertise as well 
as the pleasure of her company! 


SIGN Board Meets 

The interim board of SIGN and chair¬ 
person of the Bylaws Committee met 
with representatives of the NAD at Halex 
House on Saturday, June 17, for the pur¬ 
pose of discussing the proposed SIGN 
bylaws so that they could be presented 
to the NAD Law Committee for action 
during the Rochester convention. Addi¬ 
tional agenda items included a discus¬ 
sion of the relationship of the SIGN 
Committee on certification to the mem¬ 
bership and to the NAD, a report on the 
financial status of SIGN, a discussion 
of standards and criteria for certification 
and planning the agenda for a meeting 
of members in Rochester. 

SIGN officers are: Marvin Sallop, 
president; Marie Jean Philip, vice presi¬ 
dent; Janice Cagan, secretary. Board 
members are: Ann Guidry and Dwight 
Pittman. Representing the NAD at the 
meeting were Mervin D. Garretson, Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber, Terrence J. O’Rourke 
and Carol Padden. Also in attendance 
was Dennis Cokely, chairperson of the 
SIGN Evaluation team. 

SIGN Credentials 
Committee Meets 

The SIGN Credentials Committee met 
on May 25 to review 43 applications for 
the certification evaluations which will 
be given during the NAD convention in 
Rochester, July 2-7. Three of the total 
number were re-evaluations for up¬ 
grading. Of the remaining number (40), 
30 were adjudged eligible for permanent 
certification and 15 for provisional cer¬ 
tification upon successful completion of 
the evaluation examination and inter¬ 
view. 

Members of the Credentials Committee 
are Dennis Cokely, Tim Medina, Wil 
Stewart, Jane Wilk and Carol Padden. 

O’Rourke Elected 

During the fourth annual Delegate 
Council Assembly of the American 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities 
held at the Sheraton National hotel in 
Alexandria, Virginia, April 29-May 2, Ter¬ 
rence J. O’Rourke, Director of the NAD 
Communicative Skills Program, was 
elected to a two-year term as president 
of the Coalition. Mr. O’Rourke, who has 
served successively as a member of the 
board, first vice president and acting 
president since being elected to the 
Coalition board of directors in 1976, has 
stated that his major goals will be to 
promote the development of strong state 
coalitions of disabled people and organi¬ 
zations of the disabled, to monitor en¬ 
forcement of Section 501, 502, 503 and 
504 regulations and to develop a non¬ 
public base of funding for the 
Coalition. 

Other officers and board members 
elected by the Delegate Council 
Assembly: 

Phyllis Rubenfeld, first vice president, 
New York, New York; Judy Heumann, 
second vice president, Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia; Reese Robrahn, secretary, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.; John Lancaster, treasurer, 
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Washington, D.C.; Buffy Fetter, Mes¬ 
quite, Texas; Ann Ford, Chicago, Illinois; 
Janiece Petersen, Washington, D.C.; 
Julius A. Shaw, Brooklyn, New York; 
Max Starkloff, St. Louis, Missouri; Viv¬ 
ienne Thomson, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Joseph Veisz, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Andrew Woods, Washington, D.C.; Deb¬ 
orah Kaplan, Washington, D.C. 
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NSSLRT Planning Committee To Meet 


The Planning Committee for the sec¬ 
ond annual National Symposium on Sign 
Language Research and Training will 
meet at Halex House on June 28, to re¬ 
view abstracts for selected papers which 
will be presented at the Symposium in 
San Diego (Coronado), California, Octo¬ 
ber 15-19. Additionally selection of inter¬ 
preters and session chairpersons will take 
place along with other planning details. 

Members of the Planning Committee: 

Angela K. Thames, Communicative 
Skills Program, National Association of 
the Deaf 

Terrence J. O’Rourke, Communicative 
Skills Program, National Association of 
the Deaf 

Deafness Research & Training 
Center Invites CSP Team 
For Review 

A team of three, T. J. O’Rourke, Carol 
Padden and Charlotte Baker of the Lin¬ 
guistics Research Lab, Gallaudet College, 
visited with members of New York Uni¬ 
versity Deafness Research and Train¬ 
ing Center’s Manual Communication and 
Interpreter Training Programs on May 
18-19. 

The CSP team met with DRTC staff to 
help develop guidelines for future man¬ 
ual communication courses as well as to 
assist reviewing NYU’s interpreter 
training program. 


Dr. Ursula Bellugi, The Laboratory for 
Language Studies, The Salk Institute 
William M. Kemp, Sign Language Pro¬ 
grams, Gallaudet College 
Dr. Harry J. Murphy, Center on Deaf¬ 
ness, California State University-North- 
ridge 

Dr. Lawrence Fleischer, Department of 
Special Education, California State Uni- 
versity-Northridge 

Carol A. Padden, Linguistics Research 
Laboratory, Gallaudet College 
Dr. Frank Caccamise, Manual/Simul¬ 
taneous Communication Department, Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Dr. Doin Hicks, Pre-College Programs, 
Gallaudet College 

Padden Gives Workshop 
On ASL at TVI 

The Technical Vocational Institute in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was the site of an 
all-day workshop on American Sign Lan¬ 
guage on Saturday, April 8. Titled “A 
Look at ASL from the Inside/’ the work¬ 
shop covered various aspects of this lan¬ 
guage from the most basic level on up to 
the sentence grammar of ASL. 

The 100-plus attendees included inter¬ 
preters, deaf persons from the commu¬ 
nity, sign language teachers and stu¬ 
dents. All actively participated, class¬ 
room-style, in discovering some essential 
characteristics of this visually-based 
language. 


Shearson Hayden Stone announces the installation of a TTY System. 

Shearson Hayden Stone is proud to be one of the first major brokerage firms in the nation 
to install a TTY system. And to offer the deaf community a better opportunity to secure 
their future through sound financial investments. 

Shearson also offers the full time interpreter services of Barbara Belsky. And the financial 
expertise of Robert H. Grossberg, specialist in fully managed stock portfolios, high yield securi¬ 
ties, insured tax exempt income, retirement income, option trading, professional portfolio 
reviews, and growth opportunities. 




For more information about Shearson’s investment opportunities or about the Shearson TTY 
System, mail the coupon below. For further information call TTY (305 358-7457. 



Robert H. Grossberg—Shearson Hayden Stone—1 Biscayne Blvd.—Suite 2670—Miami, Fla. 33131 


Please send me additional investment information on: 

-Tax Free Income 

-Tax Deferred Annuities 

-Portfolio Reviews 

-High Income Opportunities 

-Other 

-Please contact me at phone #_ 

Name _ 

Address_ 

City ---State_Zip_ 

Home Phone-Business Phone_ 

© 1978 Shearson Hayden Stone Inc. 
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MEET DR. LOTTIE L. RIEKEHOF ... 

internationally recognized educator, 
interpreter, writer, and speaker with 
over 30 years association with the deaf 


. from the author of the bestseller 
Talk to the Deaf comes 
another sign language classic- 

The Joy of Signing 

by Dr. Lottie L. Riekehof 
Written by Dr. Lottie L. Riekehof, faculty 
r A| member of the world’s only liberal artscol- 

lege for the deaf, Gallaudet College in 
A Washington, D.C., The Joy of Signing is 
an indispensable book for mastering cur¬ 
rent sign language and the manual alpha¬ 
bet. Designed as a basic text for anyone 
wishing to communicate with deaf peo¬ 
ple, this manual also provides the basic 
vocabulary needed for persons entering 
interpreter-training programs. With over 
\ 1,300 signs illustrated in line drawings, 

P^ The Joy of Signing easily ranks at the top 
, f j in graphic presentation of sign language. 
Not only does this manual present clear 
drawings of each sign, it also provides a 
step-by-step description of hand posi¬ 
tions and movements. Excellent as a 
classroom text or a self-study guide, The 
Joy of Signing makes learning sign lan¬ 
guage enjoyable and rewarding. Order 
your copy today! 0 2-UK-0518 $10.95 

r Plus postage and handling 


Specialized chapters and features: 

• history of sign language • fingerspelling 

• art of signing • language patterns of signs 

• people, occupations, and money • education 

• body, medicine, and health • terminology 

• home, furniture, and clothing • numbers 

• bibliography and index • organizations 
serving the deaf • food and related words 

• and more! 


Available at your favorite bookstore, or order directly from- 

GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

- 1445 BOONVILLE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 65802 - 

RADIANT BOOKSTORE I RADIANT BOOKSTORE 

415 N. SYCAMORE STREET, SANTA ANA, CA. W701 1906 FOURTH AVE., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON #5101 




The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 

Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Association 
42nd Annual Bowling Tournament 

Expo Bowl, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 29-30, 1978 


Five-Man Event (Actual Pintail) 


1. RRCD #1, Rochester, New York 2745 

2. Rockford IAD, Rockford, Illinois 2743 

Illinois 2743 

3. CCD #4, Chicago, Illinois 2731 

4. Silent Industrial Corp., 

Rochester, New York 2721 

5. Greater Indianapolis Deaf 

Club #1, Indianapolis, Indiana 2689 
Five-Man Event (Handicap) 

1. All Stars, Chicago, Illinois 3039 

2. RRCD #1, Rochester, 

New York 3009 

3. Southtown C.D. #3, Chicago, 

Illinois 2985 

4. Chicago Club of the Deaf #5, 

Chicago, Illinois 2982 

5. Young America Realty, 

Bloomington, Illinois 2969 

Doubles Event (Actual Pintail) 

1. A. Latella and R. Koeb, 

Louisville, Kentucky 1180 

2. E. Cupps and L. Clevenger, 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 1178 

3. R. Shipley and R. Henry, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 1169 

4. D. Croll and J. Parisi, 

Detroit, Michigan 1164 

5. B. Pokorny and M. Mancuso, 

Cleveland, Ohio 1161 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1. E. Cupps and I. Clevenger, 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 1298 

2. A. Columbo and J. Klenke, 

Columbus, Ohio (tie) 1275 

J. Firgueroa and B. Berrios, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan (tie) 1275 

4. E. FaFara and C. Lyons, 

Chicago, Ilinois 1262 

5. J. C. Holberg and J. Downie, 

Chicago, Illinois 1257 

Individual Handicap (Actual Pintail) 

1. H. Storm, Chicago, Illinois 675 

2. R. Sturm, Columbus, Ohio 670 

3. J. Tyler, Flint, Michigan 645 

4. G. Buckingham, Louisville, 

Kentucky 638 


Individual Event (Handicap) 


1. B. Davis, Chicago, Illinois 619 

2. M. Moceri, Mt. Clemons, 

Michigan 617 

3. L. Stremmel, Toledo, Ohio 616 

4. J. Plesher, Bloomington, 

Illinois 606 

5. B. Jensen, Chicago, Illinois 596 


5. D. Martin, Detroit, Michigan 635 

Individual Event (Handicap) 

1. H. Storm, Chicago, Illinois 706 

2. J. Tyler, Flint, Michigan 699 

3. F. McNally, Flint, Michigan 683 

4. R. Sturm, Columbus, Ohio 681 

5. A. Brooks, Indianapolis, 

Indiana (tie) 680 

D. Martin, Detroit, 

Michigan (tie) 680 

All Events (Actual Pintail for 9 Games) 

1. G. Buckingham, Louisville, 

Kentucky 1930 

2. R. Henry, Indianapolis, 

Indiana 1817 

3. R. Sturm, Columbus, Ohio 1815 

4. H. Storm, Chicago, Illinois 1775 

5. J. Tyler, Flint, Michigan 1753 

All Events (Handicap) 

1. C. Columbro, Columbus, Ohio 1959 

2. N. Wolansky, Cleveland, Ohio 1953 

3. S. Juhas, Chicago, Illinois 1941 

4. G. Buckingham, Louisville, 

Kentucky 1930 

5. J. Tyler, Flint, Michigan 1915 

Five Women Event (Handicap) 

1. Bloomington-Normal Deaf Club, 

Bloomington, Illinois 2752 

2. New ’78ers, Chicago, Illinois 2730 

3. Indians, Akron, Ohio 2675 

4. Louisville Deaf Club, 

Louisville, Kentucky 2661 

5. Virginia Gals, Alexandria, 

Virginia 2652 

Doubles Event (Handicap) 

1. V. Walsh and F. Conner, 

Chicago, Illinois 1224 

2. G. Core and L. McGann, 

Alexandria, Virginia 1149 

3. L. Wurdemann and E. Herzig, 

Washington, D.C. 1142 

4. R. Jacobs and H. Beinecke, 

Akron, Ohio 1141 

5. J. Grumm and R. Bonaci, 

Muskegon, Michigan 1131 


All Events (Handicap) 

1. B. Davis, Chicago, Illinois 1753 

2. V. Walsh, Chicago, Illinois 1733 

3. H. Beinecke, Akron, Ohio , 1727 

4. J. Fazl, Cleveland, Ohio 1708 

5. J. Grumm, Muskegon, 

Michigan 1681 


Five-Woman Event (Actual Pintail) 

1. New ’78ers, Chicago, Illinois 2397 

2. Zodiacs, Akron, Ohio 2354 

3. Bloomington-Normal Deaf Club, 

Bloomington, Illinois 2353 

4. Virginia Gals, Alexandria, 

Virginia 2346 

5. Louisville Deaf Club, 

Louisville, Kentucky 2343 

Two-Woman Event (Actual Pintail) 

1. F. Walsh and A. Conner, 

Chicago, Illinois (tie) 1080 

G. Core and L. McGann, 
Alexandria, Virginia (tie) 1080 

3. L. Wurdemann and E. Herzig, 

Washington, D.C. 1028 

4. L. Jacobs and H. Beinecke, 

Akron, Ohio 1024 

5. F. Williams and V. Napier, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 992 

Individual Event (Actual Pintail) 

1. L. Stremmel, Toledo, Ohio 568 

2. S. Dilks, St. Louis, Missouri 561 

3. J. Krochta, Gary, Indiana 544 

4. G. Core, Alexandria, 

Virginia (tie) 543 

5. C. Barrus, St. Louis, 

Missouri (tie) 543 

All Events (Actual Pintail for 9 Games) 

1. G. Core, Alexandria, Virginia 1587 

2. V. Walsh, Chicago, Illinois 1526 

3. J. Krochta, Gary, Indiana (tie) 1523 
S. Dilks, St. Louis, 

Missouri (tie) 1523 

5. H. Beinecke, Akron, Ohio 1520 

Future GLDBA and ADWBA hosts: 

1979— Rochester, New York 

1980— Chicago, Illinois 

1981— Detroit, Michigan 

1982— Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

1983— Buffalo, New York 

1978 Bowling Schedule 

July 3-8—Annual World’s Deaf Bowl¬ 
ing Tournament, Los Angeles, California 
July 3-8—Annual National Deaf Wom¬ 
en’s Bowling Tournament, Los Angeles, 
California 

August 26—Bowling Classic, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

October 7—Bowling Classic, Hammond, 
Indiana 

October 14—Bowling Classic, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 

October 28—Bowling Classic, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio 

November 11—Bowling Classic, Day- 
ton, Ohio 


SPECIAL! 

16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 

AND 

PROJECTION BULBS 

AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 

Write or see: 

BARRY STEINBERG 

4257 - 58th Ave., 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 


American Deaf Women's Bowling Association 
31st Annual Bowling Tournament 

Meadows Bowl, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 29-30, 1978 
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2nd Annual Deaf Prep Girls Basketball Story . . . 

South Carolina Surprises In Mason-Dixon Play 


Model Repeats As Eastern Champion And Posts Sparkling 19-2 Record; Caroline Newsome Wins Top 

Accolade Among Girls; Jack Voss Is Coach Of Year 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

1500 North Coalter Street, B-6, Staunton, Virginia 24401 



FIRST GIRLS MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONS—South Carolina School for the Deaf surprised 
everybody by defeating three favored teams to win the first M-D basketball tournament for 
girls championship. Here the Lady Green Hornets, left to right, proudly display the awards 
which they deserve: SEATED—Karen Reid (All-American), and Thelma Dillard. KNEELING— 
Coach Camilla Ramborger, Angela Crapps, Hilda Jenkins and Jan Smoot. STANDING—Della 
Stephens, Sherri Moone, Brigette Kelly, Ken Flanagan (statistician), Theresa Dewalt, Mary Reid 
(manager) and Teresa Dillard (manager). 


Webster defines courage as “the at¬ 
titude or response of facing and dealing 
with anything recognized as difficult in¬ 
stead of withdrawing from it; quality of 
being fearless or brave; valor; pluck; 
purpose and spirit.” 

These attributes were positively ex¬ 
emplified in the $2.5 million Voss Center 
Gymnasium on the campus of South Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf and the Blind at 
Cedar Springs when the girls’ basketball 
team won the championship award in the 
first Mason-Dixon deaf prep tournament 
for girls in the school’s history, follow¬ 
ing a long period of defeats. 

The South Carolina girls snapped a 
58-game losing streak with a convincing 
63-22 victory over favored Kentucky in 
the opening game of this inaugural Ma¬ 
son-Dixon meet. 

The game marked the first victory by 
the SCSD lady Green Hornets since a 
38-34 overtime victory over Hickory 
Grove High School on January 30, 1975. 

The SCSD lassies tasted win and found 
they liked it so well that they bumped 
off favorite Georgia, 44-41, to advance 
into the finals. 

Then the Hornets rallied from a 10- 
point halftime deficit to defeat top- 
seeded Florida, 60-52, to win the cham¬ 
pionship. 

Karen Reid, who earned MVP honors, 
Hilda Jenkins and Sherri Moone rallied 
SCSD from its halftime deficit. Jen¬ 
kins finished with 21 points, Reid 15 and 
Moone 14. Renee Fields, who competed 
for the United States in the field events 



TOP SCORER—Anita Lockhart of Mississippi 
School for the Deaf, a talented 5-9 sophomore, 
led the nation among deaf prepsters as well 
the city of Jackson in scoring with a 24.2 
average. Lockhart, who spent the better part 
of the time on the losing side—her Bulldog 
team went 5-16—made the All-City girls FIRST 
FIVE team. 


at the Bucharest Games last year, topped 
Florida with 22 points. 

Mississippi edged Georgia, 46-44, for 
third place, and Anita Lockhart 5-9 of 
the winner, playing on a bad ankle, took 
tournament scoring honors with 90 points 
in three games. North Carolina topped 
Louisiana for fifth place with a 54-32 
win. Louisiana had eliminated Kentucky, 
40-20, earlier. 

Mississippi, Georgia and Florida also 
posted opening victories. Mississippi 
stopped North Carolina, 57-44, behind 31- 
point effort of Anita Lockhart. Georgia 
rolled to a 60-26 triumph over Louisiana. 
Florida, bye, in the opening round, sent 
Mississippi to the loser’s bracket with a 
51-44 triumph. Renee Fields led the 
lady Dragons with 26 points and Lock¬ 
hart as usual topped the Mississippi Bull¬ 
dogs with 25. 

Reid, Fields and Lockhart were really 
the outstanding cagers of the first M-D 
play. Reid garnered a total of 65 points 
in three games, an average of 21.7 per 
game. Fields had a 24.0 point per game 
average. Lockhart netted 31, 25 and 34 
points in the tournament, a 30-point per 
game average. Of these three sharp¬ 
shooters, Reid dominated the first M-D 
meet with her outstanding rebounding 
skills and demonstrated outstanding 
leadership in leading SCSD to the 


championship. Lockhart was the most 
talented and natural basketball player 
in the tournament. She could jump 
shoot from any place, mostly from the 
top of the key. In every game Anita 
had two players on her. She could 
block the shot, dribble very well and had 
a good arm throwing the ball for fast 
break. And she was a real good re¬ 
bounder, second to Reid in rebounding 
in M-D meet as Reid grabbed 40 total 
rebounds and Lockhart 39. The M-D 
fans were crazy over Lockhart and were 
impressed with her performance, and 
because of her they rooted for Missis¬ 
sippi. 

“It was an unbelievable game,” said 
Camilla Ramborger, coach of the amaz¬ 
ing South Carolina quintet. “My girls 
deserved to win the championship. They 
practiced extremely hard for this tour¬ 
nament and I encouraged them after we 
had lost so many games.” Mrs. Ram¬ 
borger is wife of Bill Ramborger, the 
popular head football and track coach 
at SCSD. (Editor's note: Camilla started 
playing elementary basketball for the 
DA Editor at the Tennessee School two 
decades ago!) 

The losing streak didn’t stem from 
any lack of effort by the lady Green 
Hornets. They came close to snapping 
the string several times this past cage 
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MISSED AN UNDEFEATED SEASON BY JUST FOUR POINTS—Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy ended the 1977-78 cage campaign with a very impressive record of 15 wins 
and only 3 losses. Two of these defeats were by one point and the other by two. The Lady 
Panthers, left to right: FRONT ROW (kneeling)—Rosemary Hennessey (13), Bette Lou James 
(21). Co-Captains Roxanne Fenicle (22) and Judy Arrivello (15), Deborah Yoder (14) and Jeannie 
Johnston (10). BACK ROW (standing)—Manager Grace Walker, Kathy Merenic, Sheila Speroff 
(23), "Deaf Prep Coach of Year" Jack D. Voss, Sue McClenaghen (25), Yvonne Dunkle (3) and 
Manager Lori Yazbeck. 


season, including games against public 
high schools. During the regular sea¬ 
son, they lost twice to North Carolina 
Bears, 49-48 and 33-31 in overtime. SCSD 
was 4-17 for the year. Anyway, the 
Green Hornets were pleased to learn 
that the House of the State of South 
Carolina adopted a resolution sponsored 
by Rep. T. W. Edwards, Jr., commend¬ 
ing the SCSD girls for their unbelievable 
win in the M-D tournament. 

Mrs. Ramborger was one of the cata¬ 
lysts for the organizing of the first 
M-D meet, held February 3-4, 1978. The 
tournament will rotate each year just 
like the boys tournament during the 
past 26 years. The next year’s cagefest 
for girls will take place at St. Augustine, 
home of the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 

And Mrs. Ramborger said we certainly 
missed this first M-D girls tournament 
after we got an invitation to attend. 
Naturally we’d love to attend, but we 
also got an invitation to “return” to 
California for that 2nd California Classic 
held at Riverside, the same dates as the 
first M-D meet. However, you bet we will 
go to St. Augustine next year for the 
2nd M-D girls tournament. 

We did attend the 2nd Eastern Deaf 
Prep tournament for girls held at Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., under the auspices of Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf. Peg 
Worthington did a super job in master¬ 
minding this second annual extravaganza 
held in the spanking new gymnasium of 
MSSD on the Gallaudet College campus, 
February 23-25, 1978. 

And never before had this new fa¬ 
cility been host to such a collection of 
beauty. The whole campus was smil¬ 
ing as the girls displayed a brand of 
basketball that used to be seen only 


when boys took the court. And they 
were a lot prettier, too, and this Eastern 
meet pleased everyone. 

Height proved to be an overwhelming 
factor as the much taller Model Eagles, 
headed by 5-9 Caroline Newsome and 
5-8 Cindy Fell, and by 5-7 hustling guard, 
Kelly Powell, repeated as Eastern Cham¬ 
pions by soundly beating three good 
teams, 65-37 over Rochester, 54-34 over 
Rome and 58-36 over Maryland in the 
finals. 

Rome upset Mt. Airy for third place, 


37- 36. New Jersey, behind 23 points 
by 15-year-old, 5-2 Maria Morrongiello, 
outdistanced Rochester for fifth place, 
58-41. And Lexington nipped St. Mary’s 

38- 26, in overtime for seventh place. 

Sharon Kelley pumped in 42 points 

for a new Eastern meet record to help 
the Maryland Orioles surge past the New 
Jersey Colts of Marie H. Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf, 71-54. Smooth Shar¬ 
on, MSD’s colorful 5-5 guard, tanked a 
total of 85 points in three games for a 
28.3 point per game average. She was 
a fine overall player, an aggressive re¬ 
bounder, excellent shooter from the field 
and free throw line, had a beautiful jump 
shot, very soft touch, but we felt she 
didn’t show her best skills because the 
other players on her team were not as 
effective. 

We felt Caroline Newsome was the 
best player of the tournament as she 
was very consistent on offense and de¬ 
fense. She was a team player and very 
unselfish. She tossed in a total of 56 
points in three games, and was the top 
rebounder of the Eastern meet. In the 
MSSD-Rochester contest, Caroline alone 
pulled down 21 rebounds, 14 of those 
off the offensive boards. And MSSD 
had another player whom we felt was 
another reason why MSSD repeated az 
Eastern Champion, and she was Kelly 
Powell. We saw her play for two differ¬ 
ent deaf prep schools, and she was a 
much better player on the winning MSSD 
five than she was on winless Virginia 
Cards quintet for two years even though 
she was its top player, being All-District 
player. Kelly was a good, solid ball 
player, a sparkplug that made the team 
go, and she was an excellent ball handler. 
She passed off well to open player and 
read opposing defense very well. She 



NEW ENGLAND CHAMPS—Austine School for the Deaf girls held on to win the New 
England deaf prep championship for the third straight year, defeating Rhode Island in the 
finals and in OVERTIME, 51-50. The Lady Arrows from Brattleboro, Vermont, left to right: 
FRONT ROW—Mary Chamberlin, Debbie Ashline, Mary Villermaire and All-American 
Lindy Deanne. BACK ROW—Pat Foley (manager). Madonna Coburn, Carole Welsh, Mary Essex 
and Deb Holmlund (coach). Three seniors, Deane, Welsh and Villemaire, will enter Gallaudet 
College this fall. 
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was also a fine shooter from the guard 
position. 

Model under Coach Terry Baird again 
compiled an impressive 19-2 record, and 
was rated again as the Deaf Prep Team 
of the Year 1977-78. Last year the 
Eagles were 18-3. 

On TV it used to be “Which Has the 
Toni.” The second annual girls ESDAA 
tourney had a different motif: “Which 
twin do I guard?” New York State School 
for the Deaf at Rome had a “double 
trouble" tandem of twins, Jayne and 
Jeanne Murphy, both 15-year-old, 5-6 
guards. What we say about one we 
must say about the other. Both were 
only freshmen, but they were excellent 
ball handlers and shooters from the 
outside. Jayne was the Trojans’ best 
foul shooter this year with a 60.6 per¬ 
centage, while Jeanne led the team in 
steals, averaging four a game. They to¬ 
gether scored a total of 65 points in 
three games at the Eastern tournament, 
and they ended the 1977-78 campaign 
with Jayne averaging 12.6 points a game 
and Jeanne 10.7. Their mother was at 
the tournament and was happy to learn 
that both Jayne and Jeanne made the 
all-tournament team. And the twins 
together with 5-9 senior center Noel 
Losert led the NYSSD Trojans to their 
best record with a fine 12-5 mark. 

Austine School for the Deaf at Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont, hosted the third an¬ 
nual New England deaf prep girls cage- 
fest, March 9-11, 1978, and the Austine 
Arrows won the title for the third 
straight year by defeating Rhode Island, 
51-50, in overtime, in the championship 
tilt. Leading the Lady Arrows was sen- 



DEFINITELY ALL-AMERICAN—Vicki Kitsem- 
bel, a 5-3 guard senior guard, averaged better 
than 13 points in helping Arizona School for 
the Deaf Sentinels to a fine 10-8 record. Vicki 
played for United States team that won second 
place in volleyball at the Bucharest Games 
last year. 



A PAIR OF 5-6 TWIN GUARDS AND 5-9 CENTER—These girls were the reason why New York 
State School for the Deaf at Rome had a fine 13-5 slate. The Lady Trojans, left to right: Jayne 
Murphy (24), All-American Noel Losert (32) and Jeanne Murphy (23). Noel Is senior, while the 
twins are freshmen. 


ior Lindy Deane with 26 points, while Jo- 
Ann O’Neil led the scoring for the R.I. 
Roosters with 12 digits. Austine won 
despite the fact that the Arrows had to 
play throughout the last period and over¬ 
time without two of their starting five 
who had fouled out of the play. 

Austine advanced to the finals by beat¬ 
ing Boston, 60-45, while Rhode Island 
defeated Maine, 59-28, to move into the 
final game with Austine. Mystic took 
third place by beating Maine, 51-37. 

Named to the five NE all-star team 
were three players from Austine and 
two from Rhode Island. The lady Ar¬ 
rows were seniors Lindy Deane and 
Carol Welsh and junior Mary Essex. The 
Roosters were O’Neill sisters, sophomore 
Jo-Ann and eighth grader Nancy. 

Jacquelyn (Cindy) Deane was a com¬ 
plete player who worked well with her 
teammates. She was a good outside 
shooter and worked hard on defense. 
She was a tremendously exciting per¬ 
former throughout her past three years 
on the Austine varsity squad and her 


desire and determination was an in¬ 
spiration to the team. Everywhere the 
Arrows traveled, people would make a 
special effort to comment to Debbi 
Holmlund, the Arrow coach, how im¬ 
pressed they were with #22 Deane. Na¬ 
turally Mrs. Holmlund will miss Lindy 
tremendously next year, but she is hop¬ 
ing Lindy will make the Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege five. Besides the team’s leading 
scorer, Lindy was a tremendous rebound¬ 
er and appeared to be everywhere on 
the court. 

The O'Neill sisters are now part of 
the Rhode Island team after transferring 
from Boston School for the Deaf as the 
later has no high school program. A 

sparkplug, Jo-Ann generated enthusiasm 
and kept the team’s spirit up. She was 
capable of playing any position with 
equal ability. She was a total competi¬ 
tor on the floor. She has been referee¬ 
ing for the Youth Basketball Association 
program at the Y in her hometown, 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts. As a 
volunteer, she donates her time on Sat- 
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play either the point guard position or 
as a forward. Vicki gave other teams 
fits with her quickness and aggressive¬ 
ness. She was voted to the All-Confer¬ 
ence first team. (Colorado, paced by 
Bonnie Bodnar, 15-year-old soph and 
tallest player among deaf prepsters at 
5-11 1/4, beat New Mexico, 33-24.) 

Mt. Airy was the other deaf prep 
school that compiled a very impressive 
record during the 1977-78 campaign, 
achieving victory in 15 games against 
public high schools in the Philadelphia 
area and including a 40-24 win over New 
Jersey Colts, while losing only three. 
Even in their three losing efforts, Coach 
Jack Voss’ charges representing Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for the Deaf Lady Panth¬ 
ers gave a strong account of their pres¬ 
ence, as the total margin of defeat was 
a mere four points, one to NJ Colts 
during the regular season, 24-23, and 
two others in the Eastern Deaf prep 
girls tournament. 

Now we will let Jack Voss tell you 
about his team as follows: 


TRULY FINE DEAF PREP QUINTET—Model Secondary School for the Deaf, Washington, D.C., 
again won the Eastern deaf prep basketball tournament for the second straight year, and was 
again rated as "Deaf Prep Team of the Year" with its sparkling 19-2 record. The Lady Eagles 
are from left to right: FRONT ROW (sitting)—Connie Marshall (21), Kelly Powell (22), Caroline 
Newsome (30), Cindy Fell (23), and Denise Best (43). BACK ROW (standing)—Terry Baird 
(coach), Clara Johnston, Kirsten Winkler (42), Ariene Weinstock (32), Lori Mull (25), Julie Doer- 
mann (24) Angela Price (40) and B. Foote (manager). Inserts are better views of ALL-AMERI¬ 
CANS Caroline Newsome (left) and Kelly Powell. 

urday mornings and during school va¬ 
cations. Her sister, Nancy, is only 13 
years old, but she worked well at guard. 

She was a steady player and knew how 
to keep her poise. She will be one of 
the greatest girl players in the East 
by the time she is a senior. 

Both Austine and Rhode Island fin¬ 
ished the season on a winning note. 

Austine had a 10-8 slate, including a 
31-13 win over American. The O’Neill 
sisters were the main reason why Rhode 
Island enjoyed a winning year with a 
13-won, 5-lost mark. 

There was to have been a 7th an¬ 
nual invitational tournament hosted by 
the Indiana School, but it was cancelled 
due to a blizzard. As far as I know there 
were a few interschool deaf prep girls 
games played in Midwest area this year. 

Such games: Oklahoma walloped Kan¬ 
sas twice, 45-19 and 59-7; Missouri de¬ 
feated Kansas two times, 42-21 and 53- 
24. Iowa beat Nebraska, 45-34, and un¬ 
veiled a star in sophomore guard Stacia 
Barron, who scored 34 points. 

While in Riverside for the 2nd Califor¬ 
nia Classic, I heard the good news that 
a girls division will be added to the 
California Classic, possibly by next year. 

As far as we know, all schools from the 
western part of the United States have 
a competitive high school basketball 
team. It’ll probably require games to 
be more than one place, since it might 
not be feasible to stretch the California 
Classic meet any longer than three days. 

If there were to be a California Classic 
for the girls this year, Washington would 
meet Arizona in the finals, just like their 
boys did in the tournament. Both Wash¬ 
ington and Arizona were the only clubs 
that had a winning year. Washington 
finished the season with a creditable 
11-7, a fast improvement over last year’s 
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The team's fine performance this season fea¬ 

tured a solid defense (allowing opponents an 
average of only 23 points per game), a strong 
team rebounding effort, a bothersome full-court 
press that was successfully employed to keep 
opposing offenses off-balance and' resulted in 

timely steals and turnovers, and a balanced 

scoring attack. Panther point totals indicated 
that no individual players managed to score con¬ 
sistently high numbers of points, but instead, the 
development of a strong team effort was central 
to this year's success. Likewise, the excellent 
rebounding of Judy Arrivello and the supportive 
efforts of Roxanne Fencile and Bette Lou James 

enabled PSD to control the backboards in every 
game. Rosemary Hennessey did a fine job as 
the offensive floor leader, and along with Jeanne 
Johnston, Arrivello and Fencile, she displayed 
fine scoring ability. Debbie Yoder contributed 
immeasurably to the team's success as a spot 
starter and able substitute at the forward posi¬ 
tion, and Yvonne Dunkle's spirited plav as the 


1-9 chart, including two wins over Oregon 
Deaf, 30-17 and 23-21, and a spot in the 
Southwest Washington District B Tour¬ 
nament where the Lady Terriers were 
eliminated after losing a heartbreaking 
37-35 game to Mossyrock High. The fact 
the Terriers held a big rebounding edge, 
but converted just 9 of 37 free throws 
in the game. The Lady Terriers were 
led by Seniors, 5-7 Susan Felts and 5-8 
Charlotte Jones. 

A “Deaf Olympian,” Vicki Kitsembel, 
was the main reason why Arizona had a 
10-8 slate this year including a 31-23 
win over New Mexico. She was an 
outstanding basketball player. She 
could break any press that was used 
against the ASD Sentinels with her ex¬ 
cellent ball handling abilities. She was 
the leading scorer and almost un¬ 
stoppable on the fast break. She could 


LADY TERRIERS—Washington State School for the Deaf Lady rebounded from a 1-9 record 
last year to a fine 11-7 chart this year. The Terriers were led by these two seniors, Susan 
Felts (left) and Charleta Jones. 
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BEST SHOOTER IN FARWEST—Cheryl Fleck 
of Oregon School for the Deaf Lady Panthers 
topped the Farwest deaf prepsters with a 17.0 
average. In the three games that OSD won, 
she made 30, 18 and 26 points. Cheryl had a 
beautiful set shot that she could hit con¬ 
sistently from 17 feet or less. She could drive 
on anyone as she had time and time again. 
In one game against a very strong team 
Cheryl had a 5-11 All-League forward playing 
defense on her man-to*man throughout the 
whole game, but Cheryl still managed to get 
18 points in that game. She showed that she 
could shoot in a clutch situation—in one game 
the score was tied and with two seconds left 
to play in the game Cheryl sank two free 
throws to win it. In another game, OSD was 
six points behind with three minutes left to 
play and Cheryl, who was sitting on the 
bench because of foul trouble, came into the 
game and immediately scored six points for 
the Panthers, and they later won that game 
in overtime. A daughter of deaf parents, 
Cheryl will enter Gallaudet College this fall. 

victory in regular season competition. 
As a matter of fact the VSD Cardinals 
are riding on a 56-game tailspin over the 
past four seasons. The lady Cardinals 
are now joining a league that plays in 
the winter instead of fall, and, like 
South Carolina, they perhaps will sur¬ 
prise us when they will definitely play 
in the Mason-Dixon tournament next 
year at St. Augustine. 

Scoring-wise, Florida's Renne Fields 
and Mississippi's Anita Lockhart were 
the only deaf prepsters over the 400 
marks. Fields tallying 496 points in 22 
games and Lockhart 484 in 20 contests. 
And 11 other players rounded out the 
200-point club, and they were Sharon 
Kelley of Maryland (277), Jacqueline 
Deane of Austine (276), Karen Reid of 
South Carolina (270), Ima Grubb of Ken¬ 
tucky (267), Maria Morrongiello of New 
Jersey (290), Caroline Newsome of 
Model (267), Vicki Kitsembel of Arizona 
(256), Bonnie Bodnar of Colorado (224), 
Jayne Murphy of Rome (215), Noel Los- 
ert of Rome (217) and Jo-Ann O’Neil of 
Rhode Island (205). 

Anita Lockhart, Renee Fields and 
Sharon Kelley were the only cagers to 
average more than 20 points a game. 

Lockhart had a 24.2 average per game, 
Fields 22.6, and Kelley 21.3 And there 




FLORIDA'S ALL-AMERICANS—Renee Fields (left), 5-10, and Mary Edwards, 5-6, were a |oy 
to work with, and they both were full of natural skill, leadership and desire. They helped the 
Florida Dragons to post the best record among deaf prep schools In the South as well as the 
Southwest with a fine 13-10 mark. Both seniors competed for the United States In track at 
the World Games for he Deaf at Bucharest, Romania, last year. 

were twenty other players who rated North Carolina at 14.2 and Caroline 
double digit averages, especially Cheryl Newsome of Model at 14.0. 

Fleck of Oregon at 17.0, Jacqueline Judy Arrivello, despite her 5-5, was 
Deane of Austine at 16.1, Ima Grubb of the top rebounder with an average of 
Kentucky at 14.8, Bobbie Mitchell of 16.6 grabs per game. Renee Fields was 
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ONE OF THREE 20-POINT PER GAME 
SHOOTERS—Sharon Kelley of Maryland School 
for the Deaf, who averaged 21.3 points a game 
during the 1977-78 campaign. The other two 
players were Anita Lockhart of Mississippi at 
24.2 and Renee Fields of Florida at 22.6. 


next at 15.8, but she was tops for most 
rebounds, 347 in 22 games, as compared 
to Arrivello's total 282 in 17 games. Judy 
is the daughter of deaf parents and her 
father was Deaf Prep Football Player 
of the Year in 1951. 

And special recognition should go to 
Cheryl Fleck of Oregon. She was a real 
hustler and for a 5-4 forward, she had 
to really work for rebounds. OSD was 
basically a defensive team and everyone 
knew that the only person who could 
shoot on the Panther team was Cheryl 
Fleck. So the other teams always played 
her man-to-man or double teamed her. 
Yet she still managed to average 17.0 
points per game. She earned the re¬ 
spect of every coach in the strong Casco 
league, and was selected to second team 
all-league. She’s definitely All-Ameri¬ 
can. She is very intelligent, an A stu¬ 
dent and will be going to Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege this fall, as her father did in 1949. 
She is the daughter of deaf parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Fleck of Eugene, Oregon. 

Kentucky was delt a heavy blow when 
its starting player, 5-8 sophomore Joyce 
Grubb had a broken nose and was out 
for at least a month and missed the 
M-D play. Her sister, 5-9 senior Ima 
Grubb, worked real hard, and tried to 
get the team into one piece without her 
sister Joyce. As expected, Ima topped 
the KSD Little Colonels in scoring and 
rebounds and was the outstanding 
player since basketball was established at 
KSD three years ago. And Ima de¬ 
serves in lots of things as she received 
two all-star trophies, Mason-Dixon and 
District. 


2nd Annual Deaf Prep 
Girls Basketball All-Americans 


Name and School Age 

Renee Fields, Florida_18 

Judy Arrivello, Mt. Airy_18 

Jo-Ann O’Neill, Rhode Island_>_16 

Karen Reid, South Carolina_17 

Susan Felts, Washington_17 

Cheryl Fleck, Oregon_17 

Anita Lockhart, Mississippi_17 

Ima Grubb, Kentucky_18 

Carolina Newsome, Model_17 

Noel Losert, Rome_18 

Jacquelyn Deane, Austine_17 

Sharon Kelley, Maryland_17 

Kelly Powell, Model_18 

Vicki Kitsembel, Arizona_17 


Av. Pts. 
Per 


Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

Game 

Coach 

5-10 

150 

Sr. 

22.6 

Forson 

5-6 

125 

Sr. 

7.3 

Voss 

5-6 

135 

So. 

11.4 

Dandeneau 

5-4 

140 

So. 

12.9 

Ramborger 

5-7 

125 

Sr. 

6.1 

Henwood 

5-4 

120 

Sr. 

17.0 

Togioka 

5-9 

160 

So. 

24.2 

Williamson 

5-9 

140 

Sr. 

14.8 

Hostin 

5-9 

135 

Sr. 

14.0 

Baird 

5-9 

130 

Sr. 

12.7 

Kingdon 

5-5 

125 

Sr. 

16.2 

Holmlund 

5-5 

130 

Jr. 

21.3 

McCarthy 

5-7 

135 

Sr. 

9.7 

Baird 

5-3 

130 

Sr. 

13.4 

Goodpastor 


SECOND TEAM: Charlita Jones, 5-6, Sr., Washington; Donna Messana, 5-3, Sr., 
Lexington; Carol Welsh, 5-6, Sr., Austine; Barbara Smith, 5-7, Sr., Mississippi; Mary 
Edwards, 5-6, Sr., Florida; Sheila Rhyme, 5-8, Sr., Georgia; Ruth Parks, 5-7, Sr., 
Georgia; Renee Strickland, 5-1, Sr., New Jersey; Jayne Murhpy, 5-6, Frosh., Rome; 
Sharon Cooper, 5-4, Jr., Rochester. 

SPECIAL MENTION TO OUTSTANDING SOPHOMORES AND FRESHMEN: Nancy 
O’Neil, 5-5, Rhode Island; Joyce Houghton, 5-7, Florida; Bobbie Mitchell, 5-7, North 
Carolina; Bonnie Bodnar, 5-11, Colorado; Maria Morrongiello, 5-2, New Jersey; 
Jeanne Murphy 5-6, Rome; Rosemary Hennessey, 5-1, Mt. Airy; Della Stephens, 5-3, 
South Carolina, and Wanda Esquibel, 5-3, New Mexico. 



THE LOOK OF SOUND is a permanent multi-media exhibit on deafness. 
It was built to promote a better understanding between deaf and hearing 
people. Help us bridge that gap. When in Washington, D.C., visit THE 
LOOK OF SOUND exhibit at Gallaudet College, 7th & Fla. Ave., N.E. 
Phone: (202) 447-0741 TTY: (202) 447-447-0480. 


PLAYER OF YEAR? Last year she 
was Vicki Marlow of Indiana. This year 
she’s Carole Newsome of Model/’ 

COACH OF YEAR? Last year she was 
Terry Baird of Model. This year he’s 
Jack Voss of Mt. Airy. 
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SIGN LANGUAGE ITEMS 

Description and Price List 


“T” Shirts .... Red, Navy or Black ONLY 
Size Range: Youth Small (6-8) 

Youth Med. (10-12) 

Youth Lg. (14-16) 



.$4.50 

Adult Small (34-36) 

Adult Med. (38-40) 

Adult Lg. (42-44) 

Adult XL (46) 

50%-50% (poly-cotton) Ladles French Cut Fashion “T” 

Shirt .$6.50 

Size range: Small (8-10); Medium (12-14); Large (16-18) 
Colors (with white lettering): 

Black, light blue, red, tan, rust, light green. 

Colors (with brown lettering): 

Yellow, white, tan, light green. 

50%-50% (poly-cotton) Girls French Cut Fashion “T” 

Shirt .$5.50 

Size range: Small (6-8); Medium(10-12); Large(14-16) 
Colors (with white lettering): 

Black, light blue, red, tan, rust, light green. 

Colors (with brown lettering): 

Yellow, white, tan, light green. 

PRICE INCLUDES: One (1) name-in fingerspelling on front 
of shirt. Each additional name . . .$1.00. All shirts will be 
lettered, as illustrated, with name up & down on left front of 
shirt. 


TOTE BAGS: Excellent for books, beach, or all purpose “junk”.$6.00 

Printed on one side: STOP NOISE POLLUTION 

“LEARN TO SIGN” 

Printed on other side: American Manual Alphabet 
Colors: Tan with Brown Lettering 


Shipping and handling charge: $1.00 per item. Check must accompany order. No CODs. Offer good only in U.S.A. FLORIDA 
RESIDENTS MUST ADD 4% SALES TAX. Special discounts on 12 or more per Item. Write for prices. 


Youth Sizes 

S(6-8) M(10-12) 


L(14-16) 


SI34-36) 


U V Shirts $4.50 

Adult Sizes 

M(38-40) L (42-44) 


XL(46) 


Name to be 
Printed 

































Girls $5.50 

S(6-8) M<10-12) 


L( 14-16) 


French Cut Fashion "T" Shirts 
Ladies $6.50 

SI8-10) M(12-14) L(16-18) 


Color Lettering 
Brown or White 


Name to be 
Printed 
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White 









Black 
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mm 
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Lt. Green 
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Yellow 
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MAXIMUM POSTAGE 
fir HANDLING CHARGE 
$5.00 PER ORDER 


TOTAL COST OF SHIRTS _ 

_ TOTE BAGS ® $6.00 each _ 

SHIPPING & HANDLING® $1.00 per item _ 
FLORIDA RESIDENTS ADD 4% SALES TAX_ 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 


SHIPPING ADDRESS (Please print) Tt">A 

Name __ 

Address_ 

City, State, ZIP _ 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 



5884 Johnson Street 
Hollywood, Florida 33021 
305/963-5043 



























THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $15.00 per 
year or $1.50 per month and receive 
THE DEAF AMERICAN as a part of 
their membership. Combination husband- 
wife dues are $25.00 per year or $2.50 
per month and also include one subscrip¬ 
tion to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contribut¬ 
ed $100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

CANADA 

Advancing Members 

Chris Hawkins 
Forrest C. Nickerson 

Paul McCabe 
Carol Reich 


NORWAY 

Advancing Member 


Barbara Weiner 


PUERTO RICO 


Mrs. Providencia Cordero 

SCOTLAND 
Advancing Member 


Anna Neeson 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Advancing Member 


Lois Lee 


ALASKA 

Advancing Member 
Mrs. Norman Berletich 


ALABAMA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk 
Harriet Rothe 
Charles W. Thorn 


Advancing Members 

Ethel Akers 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chappel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Jones 

Louise Letson 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Wheeler 


ARIZONA 

Sustaining Members 


Anna Huff 
Edward Tillinghast 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
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Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 

Delores Erlandson 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 

Advancing Members 
Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Goodson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Keller 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips 
Nancy Rarus 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Sapienga 

Dr. Larry Stewart 
Jon Todd 

ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Members 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. William Eckstein 
Frank Reagan 

Advancing Member 

Bert O. Miller 

Mrs. Jesse Perry 


CALIFORNIA 

Benefactors 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block 
Clara S. Nesgood 

Patrons 

Mrs. Anna Coffman 
Edmund Miland 

Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
Mildred Albronda 
Helen Barber 
Irene Becher 
Lenore Bible 
Dr. Bryon B. Burnes 
Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Dr. and Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Peterson 
Catherine Ramger 
Helen Wallace 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Balacaier 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Caligiuri 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 
Thelma Evans 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 

Virginia Lee Hughes 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 

Helen Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Mr. and Mrs. Hebert Larsen 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 

Ralph F. Neesam 

June Newkirk 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 

Bernice Rodriguez 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Mrs. Martin Shuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

Stanley F. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Betty Witczak 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Advancing Members 
Mildred Albronda 
J. Clark Alsop 
Gloria Anderson 
Gwyneth Andrews 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 
Grace Collins 
Paul M. Culton 
William Davidson 
Harvey Day 
Patricia Dorrance 
Mrs. Holly Elliott 
Rev. and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Lawrence Fleischer 
Sue Gams 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaple Greenberg 
Pamela Gunther 


Steven Jamison 
Donald Nuernberger 
James J. Orsi 
Caroline Preston 
Richard Robertson 
Andrew Todd 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 
Judy Tingley 
Merritt Thomas, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Bernstein 
Mary Cummins 
Milton Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Friedman 

Mr. and Mrs. David Greenbaum 

Joanne Hamblin 

Bill Hammond 

C. Raymond Harper 

Becky Hubbard 

Harold Huntley, Jr. 

George Horan 

Joanne Jaurequi 

Sally Kinchla 

Anita Fernandez-Low 

Gary Lee Meyers 

Bonnie Miller 

Donna Olmsted 

Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Plate, Jr. 

Carol Pulskamp 
Paul Rosenberg 
Elsie Shelly 
Harry Tremaine 
Herbert Terreri 
Barbara Uhlir 
Josephine Wallace 
Wai On Lai 
Carolyn Norris 
Sidney Pietzsch 
Marie Ramos 
Laurie Swabey 
Carol Trachtenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Weinstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Kyle Workman 
COLORADO 
Benefactor 
Mrs. A. Greenberg 

Patrons 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 

Yates Lansing 

Contributing Members 

Frank Blankis 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 

Advancing Members 
Richard L. Babb 
Dennis Berrigan 
Gerald F. Callahan 
Carol Christopher 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Clarke 
lone Dibble 
Richard Gays 
Bertha Kondrotis 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lusindo Martinez 
James McCoy 
Mary Moyer 
Robin Rosthal 
Gloria White 
Jane Wilner 


CONNECTICUT 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Contributing Members 
Barbara Brasel 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Babb 
Walter Capik 
Charles Estes 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Anthony J. Burton 
Patrick Graybill 
Richard Jimenez 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Reston 

DELAWARE 
Advancing Members 

Hilary R. Ainbender 
Bonnie Fairchild 
William Pickhardt 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

Contributing Members 
Dr. R. G. Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Davila 
Joseph Deremer 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Dr. Gerilee Gustason 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Merrill, Jr. 
Emma Caroline Souder 
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Advancing Members 

Bernard Greenberg 

Barbara Kannapell 

Stephen Lomardo 

Dr. William Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Deno Reed 

Edith Rikuris 

Arthur Roehrig 

Dr. J. S. Schuchman 

Harold Smalley 

Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 

Dr. Allan Sussman 
Charles H. Yeager 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman 


FLORIDA 

Benefactor 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 
Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
R. A. Halligan 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Craig Mills 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 
Rosalind Greenmun 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Brick 
Lois Cherwinski 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daulton 
Dorothy C. Havens 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Bernard Lofschie 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. Throyer 
Edward Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 

Advancing Members 
John D. Anderson 
Glenna Ashton 
Alice Burch 
John B. Chandler 
Mr. and Mrs. William Dunn 
Carol Dunstall 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Edwards 
'• Hamlin 

Miss Sonia Hernandez 
Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 
Edward L. Kivett 
Debbie Koontz 
Wells C. Logan, Jr. 

Harry Mangels 
Orville Matthews, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 

Celia McNeilly 

David McRae 

Bertha Samuelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheppard 

Eugene Stockton 

Nina Mae Strader 

James Touchton 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woods, Sr. 

GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. James Anderson 
Richard Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryon Cantrell 
John W. Groth, Jr. 

Lois Grizzard 
Karen L. Hoyt 
John McDaniel 
Desolee Yeiser 

HAWAII 

Advancing Member 
Loretta McDonald 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller 

Walter Schley 

Karen Togucni 

IDAHO 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 

Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 

ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mrs. E. Housen 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
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Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale R. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Dykhuizen 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 

Lorraine Kline 

Mr. and Mrs. James Perhai 

Mr. and Mrs. George Pick 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 

William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 

Advancing Members 
Paul Cantwell 
Susan Gantz 
Sandra Goldstein 
Matti Hanners 
Lee Hoglind 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hudson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Irsch 

Lawrence Kulczyk 

Jerry Lane 

Mary B. Lean 

Betty Musgrove 

Earling McDermott, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earling McDermott 
Alice J. Olson 
Edward Pryor, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alden Ravn 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Seiler 

Kathleen Stanfield 

Joann Stephens 

Rev. Bernard Tyler 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Willis 

Sue Wincenciak 

Mr. and Mrs. George Whaley 

Samuel Woolf 

INDIANA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Sustaining Members 
Norman S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 

Contributing Members 
Julia Carmichael 
James Hampton 
Dr. and Mrs. R. Harmon 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Carlstrand 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 
Marcia Haslett 
Irene Hodock 
Elizabeth Foster 
Sarah Fouts 
Jayne Kercheval 
Sandra Lund 
Janet Quick 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Walters 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Young 

IOWA 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Loren Coleman 

Anne Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leland Ahem 
Leon Cheeney 
Eugene Gilson 
Phyllis Harper 
Dale Van Hemert 
Joseph Myklebust 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Neuschwanger 
Mrs. Bruce Shawver 
Barbara Smith 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Members 

Willa G. Field 

Mrs. Fern Foltz 

Erlene M. GraybiU 

Harold Kistler 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 

Contributing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Alvin Clements 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Malm 
Ray Meester 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Munz 

Don I. Miller, Sr. 


KENTUCKY 
Sustaining Member 
Mrs. Joseph Balasa 

Virginia Ward 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Margaret Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 
Thomas Ryan 

Advancing Members 
Rev. Charles Dittmeier 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
Virginia Bole 
Harvey Corson 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Ray 

Advancing Members 
Joseph Benedetto 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Boltz 
Marie Boyd 

Mr. and Mrs. F. X. Brown 
Rev. Paul Desrosier 
Pearl Lauve 
Jean Leyda 

Dorothea Perrin 
Jeanette Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 

MAINE 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hewes 

Rev. Earl J. Thaler 
Rev. Philip M. Tracy 

MARYLAND 

Benefactors 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Robert DeVenny 
Elizabeth M. Osborne 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Dr. Wilson H. Grabill 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 
Debbie Sonnenstrahl 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 
Dr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 
Frank Hutchinson 
Mrs. A, E. Hoeper 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Raymond Kolander 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Robbins 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrois 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 

David Donaldson 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 

Marie Dykes 

Patricia Edelin 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

Dr. Emanuel Golden 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray P. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holter 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Holland 

Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 

Marian A. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 

Francis Langlais 

Virginia Lewis 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Willard Madsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis J. Mann 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 
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Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 

John C. Miller 

Dr. Sue Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Benjamin Myerovitz 

Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O'Rourke 

Alta Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mary Jane Rhodes 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwarz 
Izora Sherman 
Dr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 
Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 
Ausma Smits 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Dr. Norman Tully 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Waters 
Susanne Welsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 

Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ambrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila 
Louis Aymard, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 

Janie Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Berke 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Birnbaum 

Irene M. Bland 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Blicharz 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Burgess 

Mr. and Mrs. Macon Calhoun 

Simon J. Carmel 

Roy Chandler 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Clemons, Sr. 
Esther Culverwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Corbett, Jr. 

Ernestine Creech 

Mr. and Mrs. William Darnell 

Susan Davidoff 

Donald R. Day 

Dr. Gilbert Delagdo 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard E. Duck 

Ronald Duley 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 

Mr.and Mrs. Willis Ethridge 

Howard Feltzin 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Fine 

Mr. and Mrs. Erick Fleischer 

Gertrude Galloway 

Dr. Wilson Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 

Bette Hicks 

Muriel Horton 

Louis Hurwitz 


Mr. and Mrs. David Insley 
Dr. I. K. Jordan 
Roberta Kahn 

Timothy Karman 
Paul Kasatchkoff 
Dean Keefe 
Edward Killeen 

Hartley Koch 
Mary Ann Kraft 
Mark Law 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald LaValle 
Mary Ann Locke 

Michael Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McDonald 

Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 

Anne C. Nelson 

Sylvia Nystrom 

Betty O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 

Claude Pruitt 

Rudolph Rebish 

Barbara Riggs 

Jerry Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken Roth 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike Ruiz 

Carl Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 

Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 

Mr. and Mrs. William Struthers 

Angela K. Thames 

James Tuttle 

Gerald VanPul 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vlug 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Warner 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Yates 

Betty York 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball Nash 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bergan 
Dr. Terrell Clarke 

Leon Goodman 
Robert O’Connor 
Alfred S. Marotta 
Theresa Puopolu 
Mary Taylor 
Ida Termune 
Paul Wagstaff 


MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Alvin L. Kutzleb 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 
Alfred Neumann 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Poss 
George Rosenson 
Howard Watson 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Brown 
Aralyn Dennison 

Evelyn DeMeyere 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Germain 

Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville 

Mr. and Mrs. Arlyn Meyerson 
Alfred Parker 
Clarence Schultz 
James Sonnega 
Jeri Wilke 


MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 

Loraine Larson 

Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 

Richard Deming 

Mrs. Julia Hefley 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Scofield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 

Advancing Members 
Robert Harris 
Si' ter Mary Kraemer 
William Newell 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Schumacher 

L. Schunemann 
Gordon Wilcox 


MISSISSIPPI 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 

Mr. and Mrs. William Smith 

MISSOURI 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 

Richard O. Davis 

Georgetta Graybill 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 

Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Harrison 

Mrs. Ruth Hawley 

Don Travis Hill 

Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 

Richard J. Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Dorsey 
Wilma Hindman 
Marvin Hunewell 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie Marshall 
Eugene McDowell 

MONTANA 
Sustaining Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Tuggle 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 


Lyle Olsen 
Clarice Petrick 

Rev. Anthony Slane 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Van Tighem 

NEBRASKA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 

Advancing Member 

Bill Bresley 

Barb O’Mara 


NEVADA 

Sustaining Members 

Sue Kramer 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 

Advancing Members 

Billie Larson 
Johnny Siders 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Advancing Members 

Hartmut Teuber 

NEW JERSEY 
Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forestal 
Thomas Gradnauer 

Mr. and Mrs. George William Johnston 

Advancing Members 
Bonnie Borresen 
Carol Ferreir 

Mary Gatlin 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Heil, Jr. 

Marilyn Houser 

Mr. and Mrs. George Karras 

Ellen Liedtke 

Philip Moos 

Susan Mountsier 

Patricia Tomlinson 

Frank Wawrzyniak, Sr. 

NEW MEXICO 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolach 

Contributing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Carrillo 
Phyllis Fletcher 
Ginny St. John 


NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 

Seymour M. Gross 

Margaret E. Jackson 

Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mario L. Santin 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Alice Beardsley 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 
Madge Finley 
Rev. and Mrs. Silas Hirte 
Myer Lief 

Bernard Teitelbaum 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Calvacca 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
Joan Griffing 
Dr. Robert Frisina 
Mr. and Mrs. Loy Golladay 
Susan Krusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 

Sandra Ann LeBoeuf 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 

Richard Pokorny 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Samuelson 

Mr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 

Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 

Martin Sternberg 

Leonard Zwick 

Advancing Members 
Arlene Ackerson 
Carol Akamatsu 
Carl G. Ayling 
Mary Barber 
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Mrs. Lansdale Boardman 

James Bresee 

Ruth Brown 

Dr. B. Edward Cain 

Thomas Chatt 

James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 

Rev. Thomas Cribbin 

Edward Croft 

John Dillion 

Richard Dixon 

Martin Florsheim 

Dr. Olga Frankel 

Robert Fuller 

Celia Goldfield 

Gregory Granato 

Mr. and Mrs. John Marc Haber 

Lillian Hanover 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Hurwltz 

Martin Leff 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Levenson 
Dr. Edna Levine 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 

Florence L. May 

Rev. and Mrs. Patrick McCahill 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel Nowak 

Elizabeth O'Brien 

Michael O'Brien 

George M. Phelgrim 

Harold H. Roach 

Thomas G. Robinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 

Richard Seltzer 

Judith S. Smith 

James Stagarone 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swain, Jr. 

Edward J. Tucker, Jr. 

George B. Young 
Virginia Young 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Sustaining Members 

Kathleen Crutchfield 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold DeVel 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Dickson 

David Eckstein 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. Weaver 

Ranee Henderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crowe 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Sustaining Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 

Advancing Members 
Gerald Balzer 
David Eckstein 
Mrs. Rudolph Harmsen 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Weaver 

OHIO 

Patrons 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Samuel J. Sanderson 

Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krohngold 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
J. T. Carver 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Petkovich 
Ann Pilliod 

Advancing Members 
Michael Barkoot 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Braid 

Lois O'Connell 

Beverly Goodstein 

Herman Grimsley 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 

Rev. Eugene Kimmel 

James C. Mathers 

William S. Mihalik 

Sanra Talan 

Vem Taylor 

Jack Walker 

Fred Waltz 

OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Laverle Carrington 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hull 
Carol Lewis 
Phyllis Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Luke Whitworth 


OREGON 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 

Contributing Members 

Charles Bluett 

Dr. William Brelje 
Baurice Saber 

Mr. and Mrs. George Scheler, Jr. 
Ann Skalicky 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ulmer 

Advancing Members 

Linda Collins 
Carleen House 
Ruth Nelson 

Rev. and Mrs. Shirrel Petzoldt 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scheffel 
David Wood 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 

Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maurer 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Mary R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boyd 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Corson 
Sandy Duncan 
George B. Dunfee 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fox 
Shirley Glassman 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Glick 
Gladys Goodman 
Dorothy Harwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Killian 
Adurian Kukleski 
Elsie McCarthy 
Donald Mowl 
Dr. Richard Myers 
April Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nemshick 

Rose S. Olanoff 

Mary F. Sutherland 

Dr. Raphael Price 

Bernice Raskin 

Mrs. Finis Reneao 

Paul Schreiber 

Janet Staddon 

Frank Wawrzynick 

RHODE ISLAND 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 

Advancing Member 
Dr. Melvyn Johnson 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Advancing Members 

Mrs. Roy Ball 

Mrs. Winston Lawton 

Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 

Joel M. Silberstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Stoops 

Lawrence Sloan 

Charlotte Walker 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Members 
Jerold A. Berke 
Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Erickson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Larson, Jr. 
Ike Kor 
Byron Stitt 

Advancing Members 

Laurall Kaple 
Larry Puthoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Schmitz 

Dorothy Storey 

TENNESSEE 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 
Advancing Members 
James A. Boyd 
Mary Ellis Holladay 
Mary P. King 
John McDaniel 
Mary Jane Pendley 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weekly 


TEXAS 

Benefactor 

S. E. Scott 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Kathryn Caldcleugh 
Claire Crockett 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crowe 
Lucille Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 

D. O. King 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 
Mrs. John Conn 
Carl Dykman 
Eloise Markwith 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Prestein 

W. S. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Brininstool 

Advancing Members 
Claude Beeman, III 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Cecil 
Virgil Flathouse 
Sister Norma Garcia 
Pauline Huff 
Edith Hunker 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kelemen 

Georgia Maltiz 

Andres Menchu 

Melinda McKee 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester Rebok 

Mrs. Ron Ricks 

Bonnie Rogers 

David Schlesser 

Gary Utley 

Dr. Nancy Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Zufall 

UTAH 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Steve Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus W. Freston 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Jensen 

VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Members 
Raymond Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 

William Dailey 

Joyce K. Jeter 

Mrs. Leo Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Obie A. Nunn 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 

Contributing Members 

Patrick Byrant 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Buyas 

Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 

Adele Krug 

Mrs. Ashland Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Teta 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 
Eleanor Clarke 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Darrell 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dowling 
Patty Fitzgerald 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce French 
Jerome Harbin 

Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 

Harriet Hunt 

LaVerne Jenkins 

Paula Kaiser 

David Lindsey 

Richard P. Melia 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed McGann 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Norman 

Janice Rosen 

Barbara Sachs 

Kenneth Schiel 

James Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Smith 
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Elizabeth Steffey 

Sharon Svenningsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary L. Viall 

Jane N. Wilk 

Gerald R. Winalski 

Terry Wright 


WASHINGTON 

Patron 

Hugo A. Holcombe 

Helen Northrop 

Sustaining Members 

Harold Arntzen 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mildred Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Petersen 
Advancing Members 

Alice Acosta 
Susan Barnett 
Bob B. Bourke 
Stephen Brauss 
Alice Burch 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 

Jack H. Ferris 

Cecil J. Harsh 

Janet Mitchell 

Joe L. Owens 

Ray O’Donnell 

Mr. and Mrs. James Rankin 

Roger Ranger 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Schleiff 
Elaine Talbot 

Melchoir Volk 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 

Gerald A. Reed 


Contributing Members 

Jack Brady 
Rex Purvis 
Marvin S. Rood 

Advancing Members 
Marian Aiken 
Richard Barney 
Alice Ervine 
Donald Lurwick 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Sevigny 

WISCONSIN 

Benefactor 

Edward Weiler 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hathway 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Leonard Peacock 
Paul Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Mrs. and Mrs. hilip Zola 

Advancing Members 

Francis Beecher 

Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brasel 

Eleanor Collins 

Dr. Leo Dicker 

Alice Donoghue 

Leah Held 

Madge Humphrey 

Margaret James 

Stanley Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kuglitsch 

Mrs. Lucile Olson 

Phyllis Ovans 

Joan Pitzner 

Hilda Richey 

Mr. and Mrs. Vern Schultz 

Harriet Tandberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Watkins, Jr. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 In¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 
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Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

Marsh & _ 

Mclennan _ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2-648“6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME _ » 

ADDRESS___ 

CITY-STATE_ZIP_ 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, f T am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

' Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m.. Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 

5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA. 90808 

John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. 
Usually the first Sunday of the month—Com¬ 
munion and worship with the hearing and 
deaf at 10:45 a.m. at the front of the big 
church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 

When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 

_ Rev. Carl Franklin, p as tor_ 

When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 
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COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
deaf. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 943-5511 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN'S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 

Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90015 

(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 

Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
Rev. George Horan, Associate Director 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
_Interpreter: Don Garner_ 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m._ 


FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

_Visitors warmly welcome._ 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
_ TTY 216-0864-2865 _ 

THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the 
Episcopal Church of Saint Mark the Evange¬ 
list. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
__ TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS' CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel¬ 
come to worship with us! Services every Sun¬ 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be¬ 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
Corner Highland Ave. and Winton Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14609 
Services 10 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.: 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 

Home Phone (914) 375-0599_ 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice ^317)283-2623 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4710 S.E. Oak, Portland, Or. 97215 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 
Worship Service 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


In North New Jersey meet friends 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


at 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 

Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road 
(enter off 45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a cooperative ministry for the deaf 
by the churches of Salem. We welcome you 
to study, worship and fellowship with us. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World's only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
“Hearing Hearts." Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children's weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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:lub directory 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

“A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.ra.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 

When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N. W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 

Open every Friday and Saturday night. 

When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 

ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 

THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 

LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 

TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other 
month from February. Meetings every other 
month from January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 

"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

P. O. Box 24 
Sloatsburg, N.Y. 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1978 NCJD CONVENTION 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 1-5 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday o 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 


1 insertion 


6 insertions 


11 insertions 


Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready. 1 * 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana 46226. 





